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D.D., of Amherst, Mass., was elected to the vacant chair. 
- Dr. Smith is one of the most eminent Oriental scholars 

in the country, and is well known in Europe for his ability 
and learning. His books are standard authorities among 
scholars, and lectures that he has given at Meadville have 
been remarkable for the knowledge of facts displayed and 
for the sagacity manifested in the interpretation of them. 
Professor Bowen is an alumnus of the school who has 
studied in Germany, and by his ability and scholarship 
has won the confidence of the trustees, the faculty, and 
the students. Dr. Smith has accepted the appointment, 
and, with his ripe learning and wide experience, will bring 
to the school, if he accepts the appointment, the pres- 
tige of a world-wide fame. 
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Wuat an interesting time the men and women are going 
to have who live up to the middle of the twentieth century ! 
During that time some of these mighty problems which 
now disturb us will have been put in the way of solution. 
The great general public will have taken both capital and 
labor in hand and have compelled them to adjust their 
differences and create new harmonies for the common 
good. War will, let us hope, have been made impossible 
and disreputable. The adherents of the great religions 
will have made a compact of peace, and will, we believe, 
have learned that no one set of men can, in the name of 
the Most High, become the spiritual lords of the earth. 
Tariffs, taxes, and imposts of all kinds will have been 
adjusted on a new basis of universal welfare. The weak 
nations are now asking for protection or freedom; and the 
strife between the strong nations will soon be for the 
benefit, and not for the oppression, of the small nations 
and the dependent races. : ; 
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THE slightest examination of the list of say a thousand 
of the richest of the newly rich in our country will show 
that the common statement that there is no chance for 
a poor young man in these days is so absurd that it would 
seem impossible that any one should make it. Nearly 
all these men who cut such a large figure with the richest 
of the rich were poor, and that they were without good 
education is often made evident by the way they com- 
port themselves when they have escaped the drudgery 
and routine of poverty. But equally evident is the fact 
that young persons of ability and culture have now 
opened for them forty chances where, in the middle of 
the last century, there was one. These are chances to 
do honorable work, to win proper recognition and due 
compensation. But now, as always, there is a large re- 
ceptacle provided for the shirks, the laggards, the vicious, 
the incorrigible, and the incompetent. 
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TEMPERANCE and the evils of [intemperance have 
attracted the attention of thoughtful people in all ages. 
In the early days the opportunity of drinking to excess 
was not open to everybody. It was with difficulty that 
nomadic tribes found leisure and the material to brew 
intoxicating drinks. The Tartar*put a leather bag of 
mare’s milk under his sheepskin saddle and churned it 
into a state of fermentation, producing a drink that was 
mildly intoxicating. Wild grapes furnished a sour wine 
which left a slight reminiscence of good cheer. Beer was 
early distilled from grain and has been used for many ages. 
With increasing civilization come the refinement and 
distillation of drinks with increasing potency, until in our 
time the opportunity to intoxicate one’s self with alcohol 
or some other drink or drug is furnished toevery one. All 
along the ages great excess has tended to weed out the 
victims of appetite, and thus, in spite of long-continued 
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excesses, the good health of the race has been preserved 
in the progressive nations. But, with increasing oppor- 
tunity, increasing vigilance is needed to suppress the vice 
which has in all ages been the prolific cause of poverty, 


suffering, and crime. 
a 


WHENEVER we get a statement of faith and purpose 
from an intelligent, highly educated Hindu, a Mohamme- 
dan, or a Buddhist, we find that the essential purpose de- 
clared is something quite different from that which 
Christians are apt to attribute to their heathen contem- 
poraries. For instance, the scheme of Pan-Islam does not 
mean antagonism to Christianity, but a unification of the 
Moslem tribes and nations in accordance with the highest 
ideals of their faith, and in opposition to the encroach- 
ments and tyrannies of individual Moslem rulers. Chris- 
tianity will come to its best estate and its highest mean- 
ing when it does as a whole what now is done by a few of 
its intelligent leaders, and recognizes the essential worth 
and the practical permanence of its great rival forms of 
faith. 


Preaching. 


At the Commencement season which comes at the end 
of the year, showing that things have changed since our 
American colleges were founded, there is a great deal of 
preaching. Baccalaureate sermons and addresses to 
graduating classes are full of that prophetic spirit which 
since ‘‘the time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary”’ has been held to be the essence of preach- 
ing. But how great the difference since the middle of 
the last century! Then young men going out into the 
world from our colleges heard exhortations to make their 
calling and election sure, to make their peace with God, 
to accept the atonement made by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in all ways to secure their personal salvation. How 
strange such a sermon would now sound and read! The 
exhortation now is to the attainment of high ideals of 
personal character and of mutual service, to learn the 
needs of the world and to discover how the individual life 
may make itself fit into the universal life of mankind and 
become a blessing to the race. In short, the exhortation 
now is, not to seek salvation in a future life or admittance 
to the kingdom in the heavens, but to seek to found the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, and now and here to 
become the ministers of God’s truth and the executors of 
his will. 

Many young men and women, well born, well bred, and 
rich in the opportunity which money gives, are turning 
their attention toward the needs of the world. They are 
giving themselves in settlements, in social work of many 
kinds. By speech and act, by personal example and 
exhortation, they are trying to arouse a better spirit in 
the rich and to give brighter hopes to the poor. When 
they have made many experiments, some of these young 
millionaires will discover what ought to be a patent fact, 
that the one supreme opportunity to do work for the 
moral uplifting of mankind, the amelioration of wrong, 
and the relief of suffering is offered by the pulpit, in the 
church which, in spite of all that is said to the contrary, 
represents to-day the well-rounded life and high ideals 
of service as no institution of any other kind does or can. 

In no way have both President Roosevelt and ex- 
Candidate Bryan made their mark upon the minds of the 
American people more deep and clear than in addresses 
which were in spirit and sometimes in actual form like 
sermons delivered from the pulpit. In two or three 
instances they have been so delivered. Dr. LeBaron 
Briggs, addressing the graduating class at Radcliffe Col- 
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lege, brought out this fact with great clearness ina refer- 
ence to President Roosevelt. He said in part, as reported 
the next day :-— ; 

“Not long ago I heard the president of the United 
States talk to as many Harvard students as could 
be crowded, standing, into the living room of the Union. 
His speech was characterized as ‘violent commonplaces.’ 
Commonplaces! yet he stirred those boys as no other 
man in the world could stir them. He pleaded for an 
‘affirmative’ life, and no one whose blood was young 
could think a lazy thought. With scarcely an original 
phrase except ‘inflammation of the conscience,’ without 
a single doctrine that has not been preached ten thousand 
times, he spoke straight into the lives of nearly two thou- 


.sand young men. 


“President Roosevelt’s speeches bear little outward 
resemblance to the ancient classics, but are like them in 
this point: some persons say of them, ‘So far as they are 
true, they have been trite since time began.’ Others say, 
‘This is the very wine of life.’ “ 

“Nothing is so powerful as the commonplace, for the 
commonplace is the truth; nothing is so interesting as 
the commonplace, for the commonplace is love and hate 
and death and life. All that the commonplace needs is 
an interpreter.” 

Such things are only indications of the turning of the 
tide. When one sits in a boat in some quiet harbor wait- 
ing for the tide to turn that the fish may begin to bite, 
he watches the eel grass under his beat. At first it lies 
close to the bottom, trailing out toward the entrance of 
the harbor, from which the tide is flowing. But, punct- 
ually at the time appointed, the tide ceases to. flow. 
Then the eel grass erects itself and soon it bends inward, 
showing that the tide has turned. Then the waiting 
fisherman baits his hook and gets ready for the good 
fishing that is to come. In regard to the preacher, his 
office and function and the need and demand for his work 
in the world, we think we are at just such a point in the 
tide of human experience as this. The tide has been 
flowing strongly outward away from the pulpit and the 
church. Just now there seems to be a pause. ‘The eel 
grass stands erect in the tide, if it does not slightly in- 
cline inward to show that ebb tide has passed, ‘and we 
shall soon be on the full flood toward new experiences and 
successes. It is a notable fact that no orations and 
speeches, however witty, brilliant, or politically important, 
catch the imagination of the people, stir their hearts, and, 
moving them to enthusiasm, put things in their minds 
to be remembered, like these sermons, sober, earnest, and 
unadorned of Roosevelt and his most popular antagonist. 


A Present-day Grievance and its Suggestions. 


A man appeared in a Massachusetts village not long 
ago who had ridden thither in an automobile from a 
New Hampshire town. In outward appearance he 
wore the tokens of a man of wealth, which indeed he 
was. His manners were those of a gentleman, and those 
whom he had paused to see and who gave him welcome 
were the more favored and refined. His conversation 
was tactful and entertaining, and flowed from a cultivated 
mind. In incidental remarks on current. themes he 
showed himself a man of intelligent and generous syin- 
pathies. Evidently he was one to attract attention, 
to set a standard, to be quoted and deferred to. He had 
enjoyed his ride; he was eloquent of the scenery and 
sunshine; river, farm, trees, clouds had imparted to him 
a poetic joy. He was eloquent, too, of his carriage; 
and, looking at his watch, told boastfully of the little 
time in which it had borne him thither. It happened 
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that'there was one who listened to him, who was familiar 
with the road, and whose mental arithmetic was equal 
to figuring his rate of travel. The road ran through one 
large city and several populous villages;! yet the average 
speed had been close to twenty-two miles an hour. ° 
This man of wealth and culture, this gentleman, this 
standard and model to so many was a law-breaker. 

He smilingly alluded to this fact, yet was quite at 
peace with himself. He had not been stopped; he had in- 
jured.no one; no harm had been done. ~ No harm had been 
done! It had been quite possible to have joined issue 
with him there. ‘To be sure no one had been frightened, 
no person killed or maimed. <A law, however, had been 
transgressed, and that, not by an irresponsible madcap, 
but by a well-poised and respected man; and in this 
transgression great harm may have been done. Law- 
breaking, though no immediate and specific harm follow 
upon it, can hardly be called harmless. Laws meet us 
at all turns, and it is only through a law-abiding senti- 
ment that social stability is possible. Surely that is 
not harmless conduct that tends to enfeeble this. Eyes 
were on that man in his illegal race,—eyes of menagainst 
whose immediate advantage some law decreed, eyes of 
youths whose immediate pleasure some law forbade, 
and their sense of obligation to law was dulled by the 
example of his lawlessness. For them to break through 
legal restraint was made easier by his conspicuous 
contempt for it. And let not the point be missed that 
the estate of the man, his apparent wealth and high-bred 
atmosphere, contributed not slightly to the bad influerices 
of his conduct. Lowlier folk ever take as their standard 
the example of the more favored. When gentlemen 
are lawless, expect not hoodlums to keep the peace. 
Talk as you will to the youth of what the statute forbids, 
his practical statute will be the example of the man 
he looks up to. The favored and cultivated are the 
models of the unfavored and uncultivated. Here we 
come to the graver charge against a large class of 
our automobilists. ‘The more common complaint against 
them is the peril they occasion, the more serious griev- 
ance is the lawlessness they encourage. ‘The shiftless 
and unstable are always with us, and their temptations 
to exercise forbidden liberties are not few; and here are 
they who should be their living mentors of obedience 
to legal requirements going their way in conspicuous 
and defiant disregard of them. Not merely the punish- 
ment of the law, but the moral reproach of being aiders 
and abettors of lawlessness is their rightful portion. 
Their better estate they make an apology for disorder. 

And here illustration may be given a wider range. 
Unhappily our sinning automobilists represent a wide 
variety of sinners. Rudely dividing society into upper 
and lower sections, it is from the conduct of the upper 
that civic and moral standards are drawn. Texts and 
doctrines have their place and value, but their per- 
suasiveness is slight compared with that of example 
which men look up to. While the need of reform is in 
all social grades, its more exigent demands are among 
the more favored. Ask the temperance worker where he 
finds the more serious obstacle to his reform, and he will 
name, not the coarse drunkenness of the low, but the 
gilded tippling of the high. We enjoin upon the poor 
the simple life, a clear eye to whose dignity would so 
benefit their estate and lighten their burdens; but ever 
about them are the tinsel and glitter of wealth to which 
they are attracted as moths to a flame. Gambling has 
become fearfully prevalent. Let it not be forgotten 
that low gambling is commended by high gambling. We 
are shocked at times by the frank brutalities of labor 
unions. ‘They reflect in spirit the more diplomatic 
extortions of corporate greed. We are troubled by 
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the spread of socialism; but its source is the hard ex- 
actions of the rich, not the vagaries of the poor. An- 
archists wear a bodeful look, but tyranny and anarchy 
are as father and son. Venality is darkly prevalent 
in our politics. We may as well take it for granted 
that, while the rich will buy votes, the poor will sell 
them. ‘The source of our woes in chief is not lowly de- 
pravity, but conspicuous unfaithfulness to ideal. When 
vice and sordidness and cruelty are rampant, let us 
reproach, not the weakness of the low, but the infidelity 
of the high. 


Current Topics, 


AFTER a series of official or unofficial denials, it was 
admitted by the administration, on July 4, that a fleet of 
eighteen or twenty battleships—the greatest naval unit 
ever assembled in the history of modern armaments— 
will be organized and despatched to the Pacific coast 
within a year. The announcement from the temporary 
capital at Oyster Bay contained the additional informa- 
tion that ‘‘the relations between the United States and 
all other powers never were more peaceful and friendly 
than at the present time, and, if the fleet were sent to the 
Pacific, the fact would possess no more significance than 
the further fact that three or four months later it will be 
withdrawn from the Pacific. Both would merely be 
part of the ordinary routine of the naval administration.”’ 
After the fact that preparations were being made to des- 
patch the ships to the Pacific had been admitted, the im- 
pression was allowed to go out from Oyster Bay that the 
organization of the squadron will be conducted under 
high pressure as a test of the efficiency of the naval fight- 
ing machinery of the country. 
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ABROAD the centralization of American sea power on 
the Pacific is generally regarded not necessarily as an 
indication of a coming conflict, but inevitably as a demon- 
stration of the preparedness of this country to meet a 
foreign foe on advantageous terms, with an especial 
bearing upon the solution of the questions pending be- 
tween the United States and Japan. It was quite appar- 
ent, from the tone of foreign comment on the announce- 
ment at Oyster Bay, that a war between America and 
Japan would be regarded in the European chancelleries 
as a welcome method for the solution of the growing 
problem of Japanese ascendency in international affairs. 
At the same time European observers of the armed 
strength of the two countries were by no means agreed 
in their estimate of the capacity of the American people 
to deal with the victors of the Straits of Corea,—a slant 
of European thought that recalled the many predictions 
by foreign critics of an easy triumph for Spain in the days 
that preceded the battle of Santiago. 


st 


In Japan the declaration from Oyster Bay aroused no 
visible stir; and Ambassador Aoki took pains to express 
the opinion that the United States was violating no rule 
of international courtesy by shifting its naval strength 
from one ocean to the other. Through an agent of the 
progressive party leaders in Tokyo it was announced, at 
the beginning of this week, that the government thad fully 
made up its mind to resist the inclusion of a clause in 
the forthcoming treaty between Japan and America, 
which would empower this country to debar Japanese 
coolies from the continental territory of the United 
States. It was intimated by the progressive leaders that 
the backbone of Premier Saionji had been stiffened by 
the clamor of the opposition, and that the cabinet at 
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‘Tokyo would make the question of the admissibility of | 
all Japanese subjects into this country a test of Japanese- — 


American relations. How accurately the Japanese oppo- 
sition has outlined the attitude of the government re- 


mains to be seen. 
ze 


It is certain that since the treaty of Portsmouth was 
signed there has been a material change in the attitude 
of Japan toward the rest of the world. At every point 
where the Japanese have come into close contact with the 
Caucasians there is a strain which is working on the nerves 
of European statesmen. England recently prohibited 
the presentation of ‘‘The Mikado” because it might 
irritate the sensibilities of Prince Fushimi and his suite, 
who were visiting the British capital. A graver phase . 
of the same problem is presented by the determination 
of some of her colonies, notably Australia and the Trans- 
vaal, to prohibit the immigration of Japanese, along with 
Chinese, Indian coolies, and other Asiatics. The Trans- 
vaal has just put into effect a law which subjects Japanese 
to the same scrutiny which is exercised over criminals, 
and Australia threatens rigid legislation in the same 
direction. ‘This attitude of her colonies is confronting 
England with a serious situation. 
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In Germany a nervous state of mind is indicated. The 
kaiser, in the course of an extended conversation with 
the King of Denmark, whom he was visiting last week, 
is reported to have said that Great Britain, by her alliance 
with Japan, had committed a crime against civilization 
and had exposed Europe to incalculable dangers. 
Whether the kaiser really did say what he is reputed to 
have said matters little in view of his repeated expressions 
of distrust of the growing power of Japan. Although 
Germany has not so much to lose at the hands of a con- 
quering Japan as'some of her neighbors, and although the 
foreign office in Berlin would naturally regard any con- 
tribution to England’s weight in the councils of the nations 
as a menace to her own interests, it is, nevertheless, easy 
to observe at the foreign office in Berlin a remarkable © 
desire to placate Japanese amour propre, combined with 
an unmistakable mistrust of the intentions of the yellow 
race as typified in the Empire of the Rising Sun. 


al 


At Paris the statesmen have shown an even greater 
desire to earn the good will of Tokyo, partly because of the 
opportunity for Japanese conquest that Cochin-China 
would offer in the case of a Franco-Japanese rupture. 
Under the terms of the recent agreement between Paris 
and Tokyo, the French Republic grants to Japan what the 
latter country had long sought in vain,—a free entry 
into the French money market for purposes of loans. No 
international move in diplomacy since the negotiation of 
the original Anglo-Japanese treaty has testified so con- 
vincingly to the rise of Japanese influence in the affairs 
of the world as the tardy consent of the French, deeply 
involved as they already are in doubtful foreign invest- 
ments, to place the small hoard of the French peasant, 
the basis of the solvency of France, within reach of the 
borrowing hand of Japan. In return for this privilege 
Tokyo might well regard a guarantee for the immunity 
of Cochin-China as a trifling guid pro quo. 


et 


In St. Petersburg the announcement of American con- 
centration in the Pacific was regarded as a partial justi- 
fication of the prediction by Count Witte at Portsmouth, 
that the next great war would be a war between the United 
States and Japan. Although the Russians would nat- 
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urally regard a Japanese-American conflict as a boon, 
yet such is the financial condition of the Russian Gov- 
ernment that Russian commentators find little cause for 
comfort or immediate advantage to Russia even in case 
of the Japanese defeat which they hold in prospect. The 
Russians are so completely absorbed in the formative 
activities of the internal crisis through which their country 
is passing that the only desire of Russian statesmen with 
regard to Japan appears to be to conclude as quickly as 
possible a complete working agreement between St. 
Petersburg and Tokyo, covering the immediate points 
of contact between the two nations. 


ee 


- In Asia itself the estimate of the intentions of Japan 
and her capacity for absorption is typified by the attitude 
of the Corean delegation to The Hague, who denounced 
the Japanese troops in Corea as savages, and whom the 
Japanese delegates to the conference have branded as 
forgers and impostors. ‘The Coreans, who have begged 
for the privilege of presenting their cause to the considera- 
tion of ‘‘the noble American people,” received a rebuff 
at the hands of Mr. Choate and his colleague on last Sun- 
day, the American delegates finding it impossible to re- 
ceive their callers because of the press of business at the 
American headquarters. At Tokyo the protest of the 
Coreans is characterized as a piece of treachery to the 
Japanese administrators of Corea, who, it is naively ex- 
plained, never authorized the despatch of a delegation to 
tell the world about the conditions that have been created 
in Corea by the Japanese occupation! 


Brevities. 


The slow moving might of the people is like the mighty 
tide of the ocean, silent, strong, irresistible. 


The man who never worries is often the cause of much 
anxiety to others, who have to carry the burdens he 
casts off. 


A valuable service rendered by such books as the works 
of Shakespeare and the Bible is the enlargement of the 
human horizon. 


A great many confessions have been published in the 
last two or three years, all having the singular quality 
of concealment. No man really confesses when he hides 
his name. 


Grafters, rioters, boycotters, and other undisciplined 
persons may make much noise and figure largely in the 
scare heads of the daily press, but they do not represent 
the people, and will not in the end succeed. 


The first effect of education in the case of half-civilized 
people is often apparently injurious because it gives 
those who are ill disposed skill which they use to work 
evil. But the cure is not less education, but more of it. 


The new minister in a country town challenged the 
champion infidel of the place to discuss matters with 
him. ‘The minister began: ‘‘Now you will admit that 
you exist?’ ‘‘No, I won’t admit anything of the kind. 
You’re not going to twitch me up on any of your darned 
old syllogisms!”’ 


Some curious things were written about and against 
Unitarians about forty years ago by men still living, and 
it is amusing now to have these drastic remarks quoted 
as pertinent to-day, and as if the authors could now say 
the things which they wrote down in hot blood in the 
prehistoric times before the second reformation. 
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Heartsease. 


BY JOSEPHINE HORTON BRUORTON. 


These are the things that hush my heart, 
And lift it nearer Thee. 


The mysterious pine that, green through all the year, 
Is yet more green when the sweet spring is here; 

The sky’s deep curve, where close against it press 

The hills whose strength doth comfort my distress; 
The pure solemnity of winter snow, 

Under whose silence muted life tides flow; 

The bronze-hued shadow ’neath each green wave’s crest 
Whose following phalanxes thy power attest. 


These things there are that hush my heart, 
And lift it nearer Thee. 


The Story of a Hymn. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


Whenever people come together for any purpose 
directly related to church work, it is ustially considered 
to be the proper thing to have some singing at one of the 
meetings at least. For Unitarians this custom is occa- 
sionally beset by difficulties and dangers, especially if it 
happens that the gathering together is in an orthodox 
church, necessitating a use of an orthodox hymnal. 
Though we habitually please ourselves and excuse de- 
nominational laziness or disloyalty by the idea that the 
old dogmas have largely disappeared from the worship 
in the old churches, as a matter of fact their hymnology, 
while somewhat purged of the old-time repulsive material- 
ism, is chock full of the old doctrines. And, unless the 
selection of hymns is confined strictly to hymns of Uni- 
tarian origin, a few of which are found in all hymnals, 
the chances are we shall find ourselves ‘‘praising God”’ 
with lying lips. 

We are, I suspect, in a measure responsible for these 
hymnological snares and pitfalls because of the improper 
act—less frequent now than in the past—of taking a 
popular, swinging orthodox hymn and regarbing it after 
the fashion of our faith. 

An incident of recent happening is to the point. The 
ladies of — Associate Alliance were met together 
in an orthodox church at —, much to their 
pleasure and profit no doubt. As the meeting was about 
to close, it was deemed fitting that a hymn should be sung. 
The hymn-book of that church was of course the only one 
at hand, and, hurriedly turning over the pages to find a 
hymn with words and music familiar, the president an- 
nounced, with readiness and relief, that beginning ‘‘Come, 
Thou Almighty King,” never dreaming that the familiar 
path ended abruptly with the first stanza, and that from 
there on ’twas a wilderness of Trinitarian dogma of the 
rankest type. 

In response to the invitation the ladies sang with vigor 
and earnestness :— 


“Come, Thou almighty King, ° 
Help us Thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise, 
Father all-glorious, 
O’er all victorious, 
Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of days!” 


With increased heartiness they tackled the second ‘‘Come, 
Thou,” but the heartiness gave evidence of being sur- 
prised as the singers struck ‘‘Incarnate Word.” They 
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swallowed the disagreeable dose and sang with some zest 
through the remaining lines, 


“Come, Thou Incarnate Word, 
Gird on Thy mighty sword, 
Our prayer attend; 
Come, and Thy people bless, 
And give Thy word success; 
Spirit of holiness, 
On us descend.” 


The third stanza was reached and opened with abated 
enthusiasm. ‘The singers began looking at each other 
with quizzing glances, with the result that is was sung with 
marked diminuendo, so that, when stanza four was 


reached ,— 
“To the great One and ‘Three, 
Eternal praises be 
Hence, evermore 
His. sovereign majesty 
May we in glory see, 
And to eternity 
Love and adore,” — 


the singing was scattered, faint-hearted, fading through 
uncertainty into almost silence. 

There was a touch of humor in the situation,—and 
instruction let us hope,—humorous to see the look of 
amazement upon the faces of the singers as they found a 
familiar hymn suddenly turned into an unfamiliar one, 
and rather amusing to hear them drop out one by one as 
they decided not to go further astray in the wilds of 
orthodoxy; instructive in that it suggested a little 
problem in hymnology. 

I am willing to confess that the Trinitarian version of 
the hymn came as somewhat of a surprise to me—an 
illustration of the danger of taking the truthfulness of a 
familiar thing for granted. Investigation proved that 
the version partly given above is the original form of the 
hymn. Frequently it is assigned to Charles Wesley, and 
in all probability the assignment is correct. 

It first appears as a hymn of five stanzas entitled ‘‘An 
Hymn to the Trinity” in a tract of four pages bound 
with a hymn compiled from Charles Wesley’s ‘The Back- 
slider,” beginning ‘‘Jesu, let thy pitying eye.” ‘The date 
of this tract is unknown. It next appears bound up with 
acopy of the sixth edition of Whitefield’s Collection, 1757. 
In the tenth edition of Whitefield’s, 1761, it was incor- 
porated in the body of the book. Madan included it in 
the Appendix to his Collection in 1763, and through this 
with Whitefield’s it has descended to modern hymnals. 
The authorship of the tract in which it first appears is 
unknown. Wesley’s ‘‘Jesu, let-thy pitying eye,”’ first 
appeared in1749. But the hymnin question is, I believe, 
found in no known publication by Wesley. The only 
authority of attributing it to Wesley is Sedgwick’s say- 
so. And his dictum is ‘‘based solely on his opinion 
formed on internal evidences.” ‘The new Methodist 
Hymnal assigns it to Wesley apparently, because the 
editors of the 1878 edition did so. If the editors of 1878 
have any evidence to support so assigning it, it should be 
given to the world. All previous Methodist hymnals had 
credited to Mr. Anon., and correctly so. Beecher, in his 
Plymouth Collection (1855), assignsit to Madan, possibly 
because Madan credited it to no one. 

Just where and when the version familiar to us ap- 
peared and who is responsible for it are questions difficult 
to answer. ‘The earliest copy I have been able to locate 
isin Lunt’s ‘“‘Christian Psalter” (1841). The ‘‘Book of 
Hymns” (1848) (known as the Sam Book) does not 
contain it. But in the fifth edition (1851) it is given as 
the first number in the ‘‘Supplementary Hymns.” It 
there appears in a version significantly different from 
that we now use. Whether the editors made the version 
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themselves is a question, but it bears all the marks of 
being the original fixed over with the least changes pos- 
sible to make it fit Unitarian hymnology. Stanza 1 is as 
we use it. 

Stanza 2. 


“Come, Thou eternal Word, 
By heaven and earth adored, 
Our prayer attend! 
Come and this people bless; 
Give to Thy truth success; 
Spirit of Holiness, 
On us descend.” 


Stanza 3. 


“Come, holy Comforter, 
Thy sacred witness bear 
In this glad hour! 
Thou who almighty art, 
Rule now in every heart, 
Never from us depart, 
Spirit of Power.” 


No other Unitarian hymn-book to my knowledge uses 
this version save, indeed, a later child of the same parents, 
‘‘Hymns of the Spirit” (1864). Although Johnson and 
Longfellow credit it to Anon., it is too thin a disguise for 
their handiwork. Seeing that the common Unitarian 
version is altogether superior, and that it had already 
appeared in five or six Unitarian hymn-books before the 
two ‘‘Sams”’ made use of their version, one is led to ask 
and to wonder why? It would be interesting to know 
who is responsible for the familiar version, but perhaps 
that is never to be known. And when it came into ex- 
istence we cannot do more than conjecture. I suspect 
that Lunt’s Christian Psalter marks pretty nearly its 
entrance into our hymnology. H. D. Sewall, compiler 
of what is known as the New York Hymn-book, does not 
use it in his first edition (1820). And in his third 
edition (1831) it is still absent. But in the revision of 
his book in 1845 he includes the hymn as we know it, 
crediting it, of course, to Mr. Anon. It would seem that 
it came into existence somewhere between 1820 and 1840. 
Passaic, N.J. 


The Simple Life. 


The simple life seems to come to this: the attachment 
of one’s self in absolute devotion to the great things, to 
the real and the true things, the embarking of our whole 
fortunes in them, whatever may happen. ‘‘The inner 
self,’ says Marcus Aurelius, the self which he elsewhere 
describes as ‘‘the God within us,” ‘‘on that stake all!’’ 
This indeed simplifies matters wonderfully. Followers 
of the rule do not usually become millionaires. They 
have a better chance of crucifixion. Vet it is they only 
who lay hold upon life, yes, even upon this life; for 
it is they only who reach the secret of its absolute sim- 
plicity. It is they who discover that from beginning 
to end of its infinite diversity life is but one thing, woven 
of the same stuff throughout. These men, in their work 
and their play, in their outlook on nature, in their solitary 
contemplation, taste the divine flavor of living. They 
find the One in the All, and that One to be more than 
satisfying. As the ‘‘Imitatio” has it, ‘“He to whom all 
things are one, and who draweth all things to one, and 
seeth all things in one, can be steadfast in heart, and 
remain peaceable in God.” 

Here is the simple life, the simplicity which is the last 
word of art as it is the last of inner cultivation. When 
we have reached this point, the minor details will arrange 
themselves. What we eat, drink, or wear will not greatly 
trouble us. About luxuries we can accept the rule of 
Antoninus: “Tf there, he partook of them unaffectedly; 
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if absent, he did not feel the lack.” We escape poverty 
by observing Seneca’s law that ‘‘not he who has little, 
but he who is always desiring more is the poor man.” 
We follow also the French proverb: ‘‘If we have not 
what we like, let us like what we have.” For what we 
have is, after all, so much! God, the universe, and your 
own soul! Kings and emperors cannot cram more into 
their cup than that. The odds are that in your simple 
state you will get more of this feast than they.— J. Brierley. 


- 


An Up-country Minister Man. 


BY REV. NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 


He was not a college graduate, nor did he bear a degree 
from a divinity school, yet he had a hunger for 
knowledge and a thirst for righteousness that led him into 
fields of unmistakable power and service. Some of his 
early reading was done betimes by the light of a miner’s 
torch in the damp darkness of a coal mine beyond the 
sea. He loved books well, but men more. 

In the University of Hard Struggle he gained the most 
of his education. His polish went deep. He was a 
gentleman clear to the marrow of his Scotch bones. He 
had a passion for service. Nurtured by a devout father 
and a pious mother, quite naturally he became a preacher. 
But he was not a phrase-maker or a logic chopper. He 
could make horseshoes and chop wood better, and he 
did. He could do things with his hands as well as 
with his tongue. Some said he couldn’t preach, but 
every one knew he could talk in a simple, straightfor- 
ward, conversational, confidential way that somehow 
went to the very roots of things, in which his hearers for- 
got the preacher and asked themselves what they were 
doing to help God’s love and will do their perfect 
work in the world. His sermons, if such they were, did 
not attempt to go far beyond the known and common- 
place. They did not seek to explore the hidden mys- 
teries below nor essay by flights of rhetoric to scale the 
dizzy peaks of thought above the head of the average 
man. No one who heard him listened with ‘‘bated 
breath.”’ People were not entranced by the fervor of 
his eloquence or the skill of his rhetoric. It was rather 
like listening to the gentle ripple of a self-controlled 
stream, rather than the roar and ‘‘thunder”’ of a foaming 
cataract. It reminds one of the talks of that Galilean 
wayside preacher, simple, direct, full of local color, and 
level to the understanding of his hearers. 

So far as any one to-day knows, Jesus never preached 
a sermon either according to what to-day we recognize 
as the approved form. He just talked as if on familiar 
terms with his disciples or the chance listeners of the way. 
The curious crowds that sometimes gathered to hear him 
came not by any previous appointment to hear a set dis- 
course. But this is by the way. Jesus could do things 
with his hands also and was not ashamed of it. So 
Preacher John, who was sent by God across the sea to 
give a helping hand and to be a voice of salvation and 
good cheer in America in the year of our Lord,—eighteen 
hundred and odd,—came in the spirit of the Nazarene 
carpenter, and has kept very close to the Master’s way 
of life ever since. Jesus remained not long in one place, 
and our John has served with zeal in many fields; but 
a time-server never! Ready always to speak the truth 
in love, with a courage and loyalty to conviction that 
in other days would have sent him singing to the stake, 
he speaks the word that is given him, counting not the 
cost to himself or his. But he does not court martyrdom. 
He has learned to keep silence in regard to any unpopular 
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views he may hold, so long as it does not seem cowardly 
for him to do so. 

But, when the issue is sharply drawn, he takes his stand 
with the firmness of Gibraltar. In his pulpit he is more 
liberal than the liberals; that is, he is thoroughly liberal 
in his sympathy toward those whose opinions differ from 
his own. The controverted questions of theology or 
doctrine he is as little concerned about in his pulpit 
utterances as though they referred only to the planet 
Mars. He may be evangelical in his views of the Bible 
as authority and in his views of the Trinity, but one would 
scarcely get any direct confirmation of it from his pulpit 
preaching. His pulpit utterances are broadly ethical, 
dealing with every-day duties and problems. His illus- 
trations and references are drawn quite as frequently 
from the daily paper as from the Book of Ages and from 
the unrecorded happenings in the home or among every- 
day people in their every-day doings as from either. His 
pulpit work is only a part of his ministry. He sings 
with feeling and power, and his songs preach as win- 
somely as his spoken words. ‘They never lack for alert 
and pleased attention. Even the church sleepers wake 
up when he sings. If on account of muddy roads, a 
fierce storm, or sudden sickness the organist fails to put 
in an appearance, he is not disconcerted; for he can 
serve acceptably at the organ as well as at the desk. 
He can also play on the piano and upon almost any other 
musical instrument from which harmonious sounds by a 
skilful hand may be evoked. 

The church building, remote from the locomotive’s 
shrill scream or the buzzing electric car was in a shabby 
state when he came to its pulpit. The plastering had 
fallen from the ceiling athwart one corner, and the con- 
gregation was in impending danger of having the re- 
mainder of it come tumbling about their heads at any 
time. The walls were dingy, the carpet old and frayed, 
and the lamps of the sanctuary were poor and their in- 
cense was not sweet. 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances 
the congregation had acquired the habit of not attending 
church, and from prudential and esthetic reasons their 
course may be justified. But now, a miracle! With no 
fat endowment, with no wealthy benefactor to befriend 
it, with scarcely enough money to pay the minister’s 
meagre salary, the interior was transformed and glorified 
in less than two vears’ time. The women did something, 
as they always do. But the minister, too, got busy. He 
did not do much begging, however. He presented the 
matter to those whom he thought might be interested 
and who could afford to give money or labor. Some one 
whispered to him the name of a gentleman who lived in a 
neighboring State, who was able to do something and 
was known to be liberally inclined and likely to be inter- 
ested in an appeal in behalf of the old church. The min- 
ister went to him a stranger, but came away a friend and 
with a check for $i00 in his pocket. Then the material 
for a neat metal ceiling was bought and paid for. The 
minister and his deacons and some loyal young men took 
off their coats and went to work. First they had to put 
up a staging to work on, which was quite a job in itself. 
Then they nailed on the ceiling so it would not fall off 
short of the Day of Judgment. Nailing the little square 
panels of iron upward against the constant pull of gravi- 
tation was no downright easy task, especially for those 
who had never done that particular sort of nailing be- 
fore. But they soon learned how, even at the cost of 
aching backs and tired arms. But the ache was soon 
forgotten in the joy of having something they could look 
up to with confidence and gladness. It is the only metal 
ceiling in town, and probably the neatest and most en- 
during. 
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Then the minister and his wife turned their hands to 
the work of papering and decorating the walls, which 
under their touch has blossomed as the rose and the lily 
into forms of grace and tints of beauty. ‘The ill-smelling 
lamps were replaced by a fine set of chandeliers which 
the minister secured from the scrap heap of a sister church 
in a larger town twenty miles away where electricity had 
been substituted for kerosene. So distinct and pleasing 
was the transformation that one could scarcely believe 
it was the same church. The miracle of it was that it 
was all done so quietly and in such a matter-of-course 
way. ‘Then even a stranger thing came to pass. The 
congregation grew, until from Sunday to Sunday it was 
two or three times as large as it had been before. The 
young people of the town came. They came from the 
other churches. People from three or four miles distant 
began to attend regularly. ‘The first thing any one knew 
there was practically a union Sunday-school. Unitarians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Calvinists touched elbows and 
forgot that they were anything but children of a common 
Father to know whom was to love and obey. No one 
said ‘‘Go to,” ‘‘Let us unite,” but they just united as 
naturally as converging streams are drawn together along 
the paths of least resistance. 

On the first Sunday of the month the communion ser- 
vice is held. It is administered with simple dignity and 
in a spirit of broadest liberality. The bread is not un- 
leavened, but is from the family loaf, light and flaky 
and digestible, the wine is the unfermented juice of the 
grape. ‘The minister’s invitation is as broad as that 
which the Master gave himself. Even Judas was not 
barred out by Jesus, but partook of the supper with the 
rest. So the minister says: ‘‘Whether you belong to this 
church or to some other, or whether you belong to none, 
if you love Jesus, and are trying to follow him, you are 
invited to partake with us.” ‘“‘It is the Lord’s supper, 
not ours.”’ “‘If you love him, I want you to feel free to 
join in this commemoration in his name.” No invitation 
could be more broad and liberal, more simple and devout. 
Yet he does not call himself a Unitarian, nor does he seem 
to feel flattered when he is called one. He has learned 
how to be liberal in sympathy and toleration without 
calling himself so. But he is not only liberal in his sym- 
pathy and toleration, he is liberal in his appreciation. 
He is liberal in kindly deed as well asin good will. Though 
his family expenses, even with studied economy and much 
industrial toil, are large and hissalary small and precarious, 
he is generous with dollars almost to a fault when an 
appeal for help comes. Whether it be for the relief of 
famine-stricken Russians or Chinese on the other side 
of the globe or for the help and encouragement of some 
unpopular poor devil of a townsman to whom a dollar 
means much and the spirit behind it more, he gives 
with a promptness and heartiness that doubles the gift. 
Others a hundred times more able to give may, by force 
of habit, cling miserably to their miserly dollars, but he 
has no rebuke, save that of the silent eloquence of his 
own royal giving. And by and by the habit becomes 
catching and others learn the luxury of doing good. He 
is a Dr. Grenfell sort of a man, never so happy as when he 
is rendering first aid to the injured or the needy. His 
services extend even to the range of dumb animals and 
inanimate things. If aneighbor’s horse or cow is sick, he 
is a good man to have handy. If a pump is out of order 
and refuses to perform its economic function in the house- 
hold where he may be calling, his coat comes off, and, by 
a few knowing adjustments of screws and valves, he makes 
it cheerfully give not only the cup of cold water, but the 
plentiful stream for the daily needs of the homestead. 
If the water-pipes are frozen, and the inexperienced house- 
holder is in dismay, he answers the call, and his genial 
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presence together with judicious applications of hot water 
restores the water supply, and domestic peace and tran- 
quillity reign again. 

He does not like to be called doctor, yet he dispenses 
medicine and health literature, and there isn’t anything 
he cannot cure or mend from a.leaky tin pan to a broken 
chair, from a horse’s harness to the fixtures for a saw-mill. 
In a way he is not only something of a carpenter, but he 
is something of a plumber, blacksmith, painter, paper- 
hanger, and he has taken a home course of training in 
how to run a washing-machine, an incubator, and an 
apiary. Last year he bought an abandoned hill-top 
farm to expend his surplus strenuosity on, and he raised 
nearly a hundred bushels of potatoes, wagon loads of 
pumpkins and cabbage, besides tons of stones. So heis 
preaching the gospel of the country life, not only in his 
pulpit, but with the plough. With all his varied secular 
occupations, he has three religious services every Sunday 
and two during the week, and he seems to thrive on them. 
Nor doeshe neglect attending the local and district confer- 
ences of his church, where his voice in song or simple talk 
gets a cordial and appreciative hearing. A busy man? 
Yes. Buta happy one. Going about doing good quite 
in the Master’s way, why shouldn’t he be happy and 
why shouldn’t he bring a new atmosphere and a new 
vision where he goes among the hills? 

Straight as an arrow in his stature as in his talk, stand- 
ing nearly or quite six feet in his boots, he rejoices in 
things wholesome and hearty. He is one of the Ralph 
Connor sort of minister men. But he is happily finding 
a field for his consecrated strength and common sense 
without faring forth to the far frontier, but is doing his 
miracles of helpfulness, comfort, and healing within a 
hundred miles of Boston’s Gilded Dome. 

WARWICK, Mass. 


. Mystic and Heretic. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


In the anniversary sermon of 1899 Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, indorsing a statement of the late Prof. Tholuck, 
affirms that the Unitarians are mystics. He cites in 
corroboration of this view such Unitarian hymnists as 
Parker, Johnson, Longfellow, Furness, Hosmer, and 
Gannett, in whose lyrical outpourings the mystical sense 
of the immediate presence of God is clear and strong. 
The citations are pertinent, and they confirm the truth 
of a proposition which might perhaps be accepted as 
self-evident and above the necessity of proof. 

It is to be observed, however, that Unitarianism, like 
every movement in the affairs of the spirit, has for its 
appropriate symbol not a straight, unbroken line of 
motion, but one which breaks into the curves and angles 
of emotional elation and depression. The individual 
mystic is not always in the high, devotional mood, and 
his character as such is not always representative. He 
is the exponent of the nobler ideals and aspirations of 
his fellowship,—the leader and prophet whose difficult 
and often thankless task it is to summon the rank and 
file from their more or less materialistic wanderings and 
preoccupations to the consideration of the realities and 
powers of the spirit. Often he is no more than visible 
proof that life is still present in the otherwise moribund 
body, and he is not to be accepted as definite assurance 
ee the life is present and potent in all the assembled 

arts. 

_ It is the peculiar distinction of the mystic that God 
is to him the most obtrusive fact in nature, in history 
and in personal experience. He has knowledge of and 


intercourse with the Divine Spirit in that guise, and his. 
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perceptions of that immanent Fact, no less than his 
_ emotional experiences in its presence, always far out- 
_ measure his media and power of expression. He moves 
in the midst of silent, awe-inspiring immensities of being; 
and, though his intercourse with them is sweet with the 
knowledge that he is akin to them, he finds no adequate 
means of communicating the full results of his adven- 
ture to those who are strangers to his experience and 
his faith. Nothing serves so little as the rigid terms 
and definitions of theology: hence the mystic is no fre- 
quenter of the forum, and he is not found contending for 
this or that conception of the Deity or of his will, his 
works, or his ways as regards his unfilial offspring,—man. 
He has had sorrowful experience of the ineptitude of 
definition and terminology in his struggle to communicate 
what he has seen and heard and felt; and he knows that 
the ultimate conceptions, as well as the terms and phrases, 
of the contending schools are vain attempts to define, not 
the ineffable Reality, but so many dim and formless ad- 
umbrations of it overlying the sensitive surface cf the mind. 

That the present generation of Unitarians are not in 
full possession of their mystical inheritance is betrayed by 
their insensibility to the foregoing considerations, by 
their disposition to attach inordinate importances to 
the peculiar shibboleths of their school of thought, and 
by their critical and often censorious attitude toward 


the progressive vanguard of the older and less advent- - 


urous sects. The heretic in the hands of an angry coun- 
cil, or episcopate or presbytery, excites in us interest 
strongly tinctured with anticipation; but he does not 
inspire unconditional sympathy, and his suspicion of 
our house of faith as a place of refuge from inquisitorial 
torment is often abundantly confirmed for him long be- 
fore he is cast forth from the shrines and altars of his 
fathers. He has been made the victim of our precipi- 
tancy, we have claimed him and labelled him in advance 
of his Own certain conviction, and we have poured our 
premature assumptions of proprietorship like oil upon 
the flames that are leaping for his destruction. _He comes 
forth from his fire-baptism the worthier, he knows how 
needful it is that offences come; but in his eyes we are 
sharers in the woe pronounced upon those by whom 
offences come, and his eyes do not deceive him. We ate 
disappointed, we are censorious; but there is no trace 
of our mystical pedigree in the easily formulated ex- 
planation of the failure of our hopes. We insist upon 
more than the relative value of our shibboleths, and it 
is by no means certain that we do not impair our sense 
for the magnitude and glory of the vision by this habitual 
short-focussing upon the inadequate symbol. ‘ 

The case is somewhat harder for him who, being with 
us, but not of us, is constrained at last to seek the fellow- 
ship of his kind. There is, we are assured, but one ex- 
planation of his conduct; and, since the spirit must be 
dead in him who yearns for the flesh-pots of Egypt, we 
solemnly recite the Kaddish, and proceed with aug- 
mented dignity upon our straighter and narrower way, 
not, however, without some scarcely pardonable infrac- 
tion of the time-honored precept governing speech con- 
cerning the dead, That we ourselves have taken the 
sting out of our disapprobation is an act of mercy as 
unsuspected as it is unintentional. We believe the barb 
to be still in its place, we think we puncture when we 
scarcely abrade, and we forget that he recks not of our 
denunciatory droning and buzzing who soars beyond 
hearing of the hive. 

Of course, there are some among us to whom the 
imputation of mysticism is a degree conferring no dis- 
tinction. They are of the intellectual temper which is 
clamorous for clear and exact definition, and which is 
content with the agnostic assumption that the inde- 
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finable is for all practical purposes the unreal. It is not 
to these that the foregoing observations are offered, but 
to those of the mysitical, poetical brotherhood whose 
native predisposition the clamor of the critical chorus 
has momentarily obscured. They will not be inhospi- 
tably inclined to the suggestion that our mystical in- 
heritance is imperilled by those features of our denomi- 
national practice to which reference has here been made. 
Definition is for them synonymous with limitation; and 
they will be easily recalled to the perception that, in 
yielding to the clamor for definition, they are permitting 
the realities which bulk so largely, though so vaguely, 
They will dis- 
cover in fact that, in overestimating the value of sectarian 
fellowship, they have strained, if not broken, the ties of a 
kinship of the spirit which is more deeply and fruitfully 
real, and they will not outlive their natural distaste for 
those features of sectarian.practice to which that initial 
error has paved the broad and easy way. 

Even if it were true that all Unitarians are mystics, 
it would entail no impairment of the truth of the counter- 
proposition that some mystics are not Unitarian, and 
there would still exist the natural and ineradicable spir- 
itual kinship of those to whom God is the most obtrusive 
Fact of experience. 

For the mystic—Unitarian or Trinitarian—there is 
but one sane and congenial course as regards all theo- 
logical bones of contention, and that is serene and im- 
perturbable indifference. The objects of this strife are 
unreal to him, and the motive for strife non-existent. 
His is preoccupied with the sublime realities which these 
are so many futile attempts to define, and, whether one 
term focusses more of the rays of the effulgent Reality 
than another, he neither knows nor cares. Unity and 
Trinity are terms which are offered as symbols of a reality 
transcending human conception. Who will soberly con- 
tend that the one or the other gathers to the mental vision 
of the worshipper more or less of the content or the con- 
stitution of the Absolute? Who will deny that there are 
God-intoxicated individuals to whom the inspiring si- 
lence is vibrant with the motion and pregnant with the 
power of the illimitable life? And who will lay the charge 
of insincerity at the door of him who pronounces the in- 
conclusive Trinitarian formula with the equally incon- 
clusive Unitarian accent and inflection ? 

To my brother mystic within the chancel, aglow with 
the transfiguring fire of the Divine Presence, the term 
“Trinity”? may be as void of fruitful meaning as the term 
‘‘Unity”’ is to me whom the same celestial flame enkindles 
upon the lonely hill-tops or behind the unpretentious 
desk; for both fade into insignificance before the awe-full 
consciousness of the Presence. In the interminable war 
of the symbols we have lost sight of the fact that God’s 
own word and sign is with us always, and for intrinsic 
fitness and depth of significance can never be surpassed. 
The true Shekinah is man, as Carlyle long ago declared, 
and for this true sign and potent image of the Deity both 
Unitarian and ‘Trinitarian have ever shown inadequate 
reverence and regard. : 

For this living, breathing word of God, with its burden 
of divine self-communication grown conscious and articu- 
late, there is no substitute; and blessed is that fellowship 
in the midst of which he lives and moves and has his 
being, whatever theistic formula or no formula he has 
tentatively espoused. His is the true ministry of re- 
ligion, and it is the ministry of the whole man, not of his 
intellectual covenants and predilections, still less of the 
system or the school. We should rejoice that he is, 
wherever he is, knowing that the world has need of 
him, and that his God-informed personality cannot be 
cheated of its incalculable effect, even though his habit- 
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ual modes of utterance leave his correspondence with 
his intellectual environment open to serious doubt. 

There are currents of life deeper and broader than the 
intellectual, and itis in these alone that the full-statured 
soul can live. Religion is life vastly outweighing and 
outmeasuring both Unitarianism and ‘Trinitarianism. 
He who has room to live that life in another fellowship 
than ours will not be frightened into relinquishing his 
privilege by our foolish hobgoblin of theological consis- 
tency; and if, being with us, such a one must forsake 
us for an atmosphere more congenial to his spirit or a 
field more fertile to his tillage, the reproach is not his, 
but ours. 

WoOopDLAND, CAL. 


Is Belief in Miracles dying out? 


BY W. C. STILES. 


The artist who paints in the sky the innumerable colors 
of the sunset must be very free. What is the analogy 
for the psychological force of the vast Sky-painter? 
Prof. Langley told the scientists in open assembly 
that there is no such thing as natural law, and John 
Fiske and the Duke of Argyle ruled out the mechanical 
wooden horse of Nature’s uniformity. What kind of a 
being is the Sky-painter ? 

Traditional theology vibrates between two absurdities. 
One is that he is a great Sovereign of Force-order, exactly 
prevising his own intents and unchangeable in his opera- 
tions. ‘The other is that he is guilty of capricious ex- 
ceptions, breaching the order in a historic circle of marvels 
that once astonished his world, but which occur no more. 
The baneful fiction of theological wood and stone is 
Sovereignty. Under that guise the framework of the world 
that he ordains is iron, and its parts are the co-ordinates 
of low-thought mathematics. Sovereignty is a purely 
pagan religious conception. The Hebrews had it only 
as they borrowed it. Christ did not teach it at all. The 
entire Calvinistic foundation is a fiction of the mind that 
has no evidence in the nature of things. The Sky- 
painter is not a Sovereign, and does not wield a sceptre. 
Christianity has taken that from Roman thought and 
made it a prime conception for about five hundred years. 
Rome had no analogue for a Sky-painter. It had only 
the example of Cesar, and Calvinistic theology is only 
an accommodated and sublimated Cesarism. The Arbiter 
of nature and Ruler of men was typed after the king 
who sits on a throne, with the addition of exactitude and 
infinity to increase his sovereignty. Presently the same 
low mathematics began in Bacon, reviving Aristotle, to 
re-enforce the conception by imagining infinite regularity, 
and proposing an imposed law as the rule of the kosmos. 
Modern science, unwarrantably invading the domain of 
metaphysics, has wrought out the fiction elaborately, 
and labelled it ‘‘The Uniformity of Nature.” 

That is mere labored and logical nonsense. It is 
not something man has discovered. It is, as Prof. 
Langley has said, the mere weaving of the mathematical 
faculty. There is nothing in nature to indicate any such 
uniformity. It reaches only so far as to say that a thing 
must be itself, or it will be something else. There are 
identities and similarities and bases of rough classifica- 
tions. There we stop. God is not regular, never was, 
cannot be, until all the kosmos comes to absolute rest. 
God himself is evolving, perfecting himself as he perfects 
his works. 

That is only to say that the Sky-painter is entirely free. 
The vast freedom of nature is the main thing, Its 
similarities are only gross and of comparatively little 
moment, And the analogy for the Sky-painter is the 


nearest thing we know; to wit, our own consciousness. 
Men construct a disreputable word to describe this habit 
of making God after our own pattern. They call that 
‘‘Anthropomorphism.” But what if it is a higher thing; 
namely, ‘‘anthropopsychism’” 2 The body of the Sky- 
painter may or may not be like our own, but doubtless 
his mind, his soul, is like our own; and we know it because 
he works exactly as we do. The Sky-painter thinks, 
plans, has a small gross scheme of mathematics as a sub- 
sidiary preparation for his picture. That is the way 
Raphael or Titian or the street sign-painter works. But, 
when the Sky-painter slashes on his colors, who thinks 
of the gross plan of the cloud view? It is not any longer 
Cxesar counting his legions or Bacon drawing laborious 
inductions. It is a painter, free in the impulse of instant 
genius creating a New Thing that never was before. The 
progress of nature is altogether in shifting the combina- 
tions, and there is neither law nor limit to the making of 
combinations. ‘That depends absolutely upon the free 
choice, the impulse, the creative force of the Artist. 


It is the coming of some realization of the august free- 
dom of God that has driven out the miracles. The way 
in which this matter has been put of late is not quite as 
I have stated it. Dr. John Bascom, in a late number of 
Bibliotheca Sacra, releases us from the necessity to believe 
the Biblical miracles by pointing out how unessential our 
belief in them is to a sound faith. That is a more popular 
argument. But we have not cast out the Biblical mir- 
acles or left them behind because we could get along 
without them: we have lost them out of sight because we 
have come to understand that we are in a universe of the 
Free God, where the whole scheme to which the Biblical 
miracles belonged is immediately displaced. We do not 
any longer have to go over the ground that Hume trav- 
ersed and that Mill contravened and that Theodore 
Parker partly occupied. We shall never ask again with 
any force whether miracles are antecedently credible. 
We have come, or are fast coming, to a view of nature 
where the unexpected and the unknown are the only 
interesting realities. The marvels of such a world so far 
transcend the nearly childish breaches of a fixed order 
that we once thought to be the essence of miracle that 
they lose all their interest. 

We are finding, too, that in a free world, because the 
Sky-painter is intelligent, there is a divine order, and we 
will not have it that the divine order shall be longer mis- 
represented. Wecannot believe that it was ever breached. 
And we shall not much longer care what sort of breaches 
men assert of a kind of order that never obtained. The 
sovereignty of Calvinism as an explanation of the world 
1s passing away, and with it will pass away all concern 
about any alleged breaches of that imagined mechanical 
order that never existed, and of course could never be 
broken. God never fixed up a machine; he never 
ordained a kosmos of fixities; he never was ‘‘caught in 
his own body,” as Ferguson aptly phrases it. Every 
new sky picture is a creation by itself, just as every 
new crystal, every new combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen, every new sweep of the planetary system, is 
an original fact, the like of which never was before. 
Men do not care what may have happened eighteen or 
nineteen hundred years ago, considered as related to an 
outgrown conception of God and his world. ‘The question 
of the Biblical records will be settled on critical grounds, 
and the things they relate will be tested by what we know 


of the world and of the Sky-painter as revealed by his 
world. 


There is a world order, and it is free, and it bears the 
mark of intelligence, Jt is bad religion that sublimates 
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God out of the terms of our intelligence.. Doubtless that 
which men call the supernatural is more or less within the 
terms of our intelligence, and we may supernaturalize 
God just as far as we can feel ground under our feet when 
we think of supernatural things. But the supernatural 
itself must be reasonable. It may be that which is cone 
or exists in a range higher than our merely acquisitive 
logical faculties, but it must not be alleged to contradict 
the deliverances of these faculties. The moment it is so 
alleged we cease to be able to believe it. Tested by this 
certainty the fate of the Biblical miracles must rest 
absolutely upon their accordance, at least upon their 


rational conformity to the universal understanding of — 


the main order of God’s world. If God has a scheme of 
things that he has placed outside of our comprehension, 
then we are quits as to this and need say nothing about it. 
It has always been a fair question whether the Biblical 
miracles are in accordance with the divine methods in 
general. They might be exceptional in quality; but, if 
they have any features that are not conformable to the 
discerned spirit of the world, they will of course be re- 
jected. Because as stated and as understood,—perhaps 
misunderstood by our Occidental imagination,—they are 
out of the discerned world order, they have largely been 
left behind. There is indeed a great conservatism that 
shuts the eyes and will not take the inevitable leap; but 
those who have not given up miracles in the old meaning 
of the word, and particularly the marvels recorded in the 
Bible, will mostly confess that they are a vast hindrance 
to Christian faith. So out of accord are they with the 
new thoughts of God, so difficult is it to cast off the hard, 
iron doctrine of sovereignty and retain the conceptions 
that properly belong alone in the same system, that men 


who cling to the old miracle ideas have to content them- | 


selves with the plague of the inconsistent logic, not 
knowing what to do with records for which their new 
theology of God has no place. 


It was necessary that the whole scheme of Calvinism 
should go together. It is necessary——to every spiritual 
Christian man it will be finally necessary—to accept to- 
gether all the consequences of the new and higher con- 
ception of a free and immanent God. No recofds will 
halt us on the way. That is because we shall do with 
the records just what we have always done. We recon- 
ciled them with the new geology, with the new astronomy, 
with the new sociology. We shall find it far easier to 
reconcile the New Testament, even the Old Testament, 
to the new theology. It was a mere pretence that the- 
ologies came out of the Bible. The Calvinistic theclogy 
came out of Latin conceptions of government. Paul 
began it perhaps: Athanasius and Calvin were Roman, 
not Hebrew. 

This theology was not taken from the Bible, certainly 
not out of the teaching of him who showed us the free 
Father, ‘‘working hitherto,’’ numbering the hairs of our 
head, painting the face of the lily of the field as an imma- 
nent presence in the world. The Bible teaches the new 
theology. Its uniform and natural note is the note of 
divine freedom, of immanent Fatherhood, not by any 
meats of law, sovereignty, mechanics, uniformity. 
When we have swung to the full position, and based our- 
selves upon God’s freedom, the Bible will be seen to have 
swung with us, and will be used far more powerfully to 
defend the new faith than ever it was to buttress the old. 

But that only means that the so-called miracles will 
be rationalized, partly at least by a more intelligent 
criticism. Already we are busily engaged in this task of 
making the New Testament marvels appear reasonable. 
On one hand the critics are interpreting the Oriental 
symbolism with a finer hand than could have been pos- 
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sessed by the older authors of ‘‘Bible Manners and Cus- 
toms,” “Kitto’s Bible Dictionary,” and ‘‘The Land and 
the Book,’—pabulum that did grossly for theological 
students of twenty-five years ago, but that now are little 
used. Renan began a process, however, longer ago than 
that, which conformed with the attitude of scholars who 
did not ache with uneasiness until they had discovered 
something incomprehensible, and who did not account 
a thing to be true in proportion as it was incomprehen- 
sible. Renan was not a very good critic, but his position 
is the only sound one for any age. It consisted in finding 
everything natural that could be possibly called natural. 
Following that clue the critics of to-day have ceased 
searching for evidences to prove that something out of 
the ordinary happened, and have begun fairly to attempt 
to explain everything they can explain as a part of the 
world order and in accord with the norms of rational 
human experience. 

These attempts show that the intelligence of this age 
is impatient with irrational exceptions to the order of 
nature, and is chafing to reduce miracles to the plane of 
rational understanding. That is the same as to say that 
we are chafing to be rid of them as miracles. No doubt 
we shall be rid of them as miraculous exceptions to the 
normal order of the world, but we shall come to that 
only along with the conception that at last swallows up 
the older one,—that the world itself is a standing miracle 
where all products are new and where a great Artist 
works, not by plan and law, far less by displays of power, 
whether occasional or regular, but by the silent movement 
of all pervading spirit, that directs and infuses alike the 
ethers that bind the world together and the life that 
blushes in the crimson petals of the rose. 

NEw YorK, 


“‘Going down the Valley.” 


BY FLORENCE SHAW KELLOGG. 


Looking out over the little valley, set in its strong frame 


‘of hills, this beautiful summer day, feeling the peace 


that broods above it,—the God in earth and air and sky, 
the thrill of glad life everywhere,—why is it that a thought 
of death comes to me? What is it makes me feel the 
beneficence of that change that is as natural and, we can 
but believe, as kindly as birth? Daily, hourly, life 
and death are meeting. Daily, hourly, the rejoicings 
that greet a birth here mingle with the sad farewells as 
some soul drifts out of earthly sight. Everywhere ‘‘Rachel 
mourns for her children,” and ‘‘cannot be comforted be- 
cause they are not.”’ Inthe air we breathe, amid the 
branches of the tall trees as in the grasses beneath our feet, 
in the shining ripples of the meadow brook, flowing swiftly 
on to join the great ocean, as life inits least and in it high- 
est manifestations flows to join the great All-Life, every- 
where there is struggle and combat, the weak yielding to 
the strong, life yielding to death, and death to life again. 

What does it all mean? What is it,—this power that 
we call death? Why has it ever been so feared and so 
fought against? Why do men give up fortunes in the 
vain effort to delay its coming? Why do we picture it 
as a monster of frightful mien, and seek, though so vainly, 
to avoid it? Should not the fact that it is universal be 
proof that it is of God? a part of his plan for his crea- 
tures? It is for the highest, as for the lowest. This 
being true, is it not reasonable to suppose it is good? Is 
it not the part of wisdom to regard it as a friend, despite 
the dark mask it wears, and so go fearlessly on to learn 
what it would teach us? Does not the same Love order 
it, the same Wisdom appoint it time to be for each of us 
as ordained and appointed the hour of our birth? 
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Who can compute the vastness of the .wrong,we have 
done ourselves as individuals and as a race by our atti- 
tude toward and thought of death? How different it 
would all have been had we ever recognized it as one of 
the good Father’s messengers sent in love to call us to 
another room in one of his ‘‘many mansions,’’ where, 
lifted above the need of earthly things, above all bodily— 
or, if you choose so to call it, material—things (but may 
it not be that spiritual things are just as real and material 
to a spiritual life as the earthly are to the earthly life ?), 
free to live up to the measure of our ideai, unhindered by 
the need of giving so much precious time and strength to 
the things that perish, we may live and love, giving and 
receiving of the best as never before! It seems so wrong, 
this age-long dread and terror at the thought of death! 
Will not he who gave us birth still be with us? Or there 
or here :— 


“We cannot drift beyond His love and care.” 


It is all a part of his plan for us,—all most natural and 
right, most kind and good. When this comes to be the 
universal thought, when we have broken the chains of the 
old superstition and fear that pictured death as a punish- 
ment sent because of man’s sin, and see it as it must be 
if a God of love and wisdom reigns supreme, we shall be 
as a race emancipated,—new-born and filled with great 
joy. ‘Then, though there must be sadness at the parting 
from dear friends, and we may shrink selfishly from 
letting them go out into the mystery and silence, and 
going our way without them visibly by us, there will be 
no bitterness, no despair, no dreadful shutting out of the 
sunlight and wrapping ourselves in funeral garbs, as if 
they were not. We shall know that in very truth 


“There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death,—” 


and, rising above self, recognizing the beneficence of the 
change coming to our loved ones, the wider opportunities, 
the deeper, holier life, we shall give them a tender ‘‘God- 
speed” upon the beautiful way of life everlasting. By 
faith we shall hear the great song in which they join,— 
that song that rolls on and ever on, deep and solemn, 
tender and true. We shall trace the loving thought of 
‘Our Father” through it all, and shall know it is all a part 
of his way,—a rounding out and continuing of his great 
creative work for us each one and for all things. 

Death could never come into the world but by God's 
will. It comes not as a thief in the night, nor as a dread, 
horrible shape such as poets and artists once painted it 
in song and story, on canvas and in sculptured marble. 
This old, old thought is dying, yielding inch by inch to 
the more intelligent thought of the day and to the better 
understanding of the God in nature and in life. Little 
by little the thought of man has ‘‘pushed ajar the gates 
of life,’ and helped us to ‘‘stand therein, and all God’s 
workings see,” or, if not all, at least such a part as robs 
death of its terror and helps us to feel the kindness under- 
lying it all. Though there is still much trouble and to 
perplex us, reason, enlightened by love, is teaching us to 
read aright the great story of the ages since time began, 
and slowly, surely, we are finding the key to many of 
life’s mysteries. With Whittier we 


“Dimly guess by blessings known 
Of greater out of sight’; 


and life here leads us naturally and easily, step. by step, 
to life beyond. Itis all one life in reality, and one God— 
our Father—-over all. Why need we fear? Let us learn 
the meaning of the symbols about us. Broken branches 
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from the great tree of life float out to meet us, less ma- — 
terial, but no less real than were those that floated out 
and gave courage to the brave Columbus and his sailors as 
they neared the shores of the ‘‘new world,” and, like them, 
they tell us we are nearing the heavenly continent, and 
shall find only good there, only what will best help us in 
our onward progress and development. 


“‘God’s in His heaven! All’s right with the world!”— 


not with this world alone, but with all worlds and with 
all peoples, since all are in his care, all watched over and 
guided by love to sure, safe harbors where still the good 
work will go on and life mount ever to higher and higher 
levels of thought and feeling and action! 

Death must be but a help to it all,—a step outward, 
upward, a laying off of the old garments of clay, and a 
being ‘‘clothed upon with immortality,” a putting by 
of earthly care and trial, of its pettiness and its weariness, 
its service for the body and for the ‘‘things that perish,”’ 
of which we all tire at times, and a living as freed spirits 
in a spiritual atmosphere, a faring on toward all things 
good and beautiful with our best beloved all around us, 
and, there as here, God over all. Is this a thing to fear 
or to shrink from? Did God mean us to make of it the 
dreadful thing theology has framed? ‘The horror that 
superstition gloats over as a ghoul over its fiendish fancies ? 
Is not the mingling and commingling of life and death 
everywhere good, and only good? We have only to look 
deep enough to see the kindly purpose and the tenderness 
of the Father heart init all. Then fear will yield to hope, 
sorrow melt into gladness, and the peace that ‘‘passeth 
understanding’’ will fill every heart and life. Ever his 
plans go on as is best for us each one, ever he is Lord of 
life, and there is no death anywhere save in seeming. 
The lower forms die to live again in greater beauty and 
perfection. The old yields to the new. ‘The soul of man 
fares on its endless way guided and inspired by the love 
that knows the end from the beginning, and can make 
no mistakes. It is all one life, one love everywhere, and 
that is good—God. If sometimes we stumble by the way, 
if hope grows dim, and the tears of sorrow and despair 
blind our eyes so that we cannot see, still he leads us on, 
still he lifts us up and sets our feet anew in sure, safe 
places. 

As we enter ‘‘the valley and the shadow of death,” 
we find only peace there. As the earthly shore recedes, 
the heavenly land stretches fait and beautiful before us. 
‘The same power upholds us, the same love leads us on, and 
the voices of friends in glad greeting are wafted to us. 
We feel anew the ‘‘touch of a vanished hand” and hear 
‘‘the sound of a voice that is still,’’ as we awake to ‘‘kiow 
God is good, and his tender mercy is over all his works,’’— 
over the birth into the heavenly home as over the birth 
into the earthly home, and love welcomes us there as here. 

It is only as we are ignorant that we shrink from this, 
only as we lack trust in our Father that we fear his way 
with us, when we have come to the full measure of our 
heritage as his children, and try earnestly and _persist- 
ently to live in harmony with his laws, we shall trust him 
with perfect trust; and, though we may not haste to leave 
the dear old earth that has been the scene of such varied 
experiences to us, we shall not be afraid to answer his 
summons when it is given, but, like Samuel of old, shall 
say, ‘Here am I, Lord,” take me when and where you will, 
since I cannot go where thou are not, nor escape from 
thy love. Death as a friend will give us tender blessing, 
and we shall be 

“As dear to the loved of There 
As to the loved of Here,—” 
not dead, but just away, away to new scenes and to 
higher activities, to holier duties and to sweeter services, 
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away to glad reunions with friends and kindred, to a 
“closer walk with God” and a better understanding of 
all his works and ways, away from sin and suffering, 
from weakness and decay, away from limitations and the 
“slumbering of the flesh,’ to newness of life and knowl- 
edge and a working without weariness in the strength of 
joy eternal. 

With all this before us, sure to come to us each one 
let us keep bravely and faithfully to our work here until 
the day is done, and then a tender, trusting ‘‘good-night”’ 
here, a glad ‘‘good-morning”’ over there. 

“Thank God for Death! bright thing with dreary 
name,”’ 

Fay, Kan. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Nor war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 

: — John Milton, 


With Awful Eye. 


Mr. John Milton tells us that, when the trumpet did 
not speak to the throng of men in arms, even kings sat 
still ‘‘with awful eye.”’ 


“As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by.” 


The words describe well enough the attitude just at 
this moment, not to say of kings, but of prime ministers 
and leading editors and, indeed, of the People, who, as the 
twentieth century goes on, interest themselves more and 
more in the current history of mankind. 

For our sovereign Lord is so near us that in such direc- 
tion as he gives to human affairs, every nation in his 
world, which has any right to be considered in such things, 
has just now sent to one central place in this world its 
spokesmen and listeners, who are to determine for a new 
century about ‘‘armed throngs” and trumpets speaking 
to them. ‘The awe which silenced those awful kings is 
upon the spokesmen of the world. The muffled whispers 
which from day to day give us some guess about what 
perhaps may prove to be probable are so oracular that 
they increase the awe and mystery of the position for 
most of us. They do not begin to explain it. 

It is possible for a boys’ debating club to tell us what 
should be done and what shall be done, or for an inspired 
editor, writing his six hundred words between two and 
three o’clock in the morning; but no one else either knows 
or pretends to know what the assembly at The Hague 
will announce to us of the willof ‘‘our sovereign Lord.” 

It is very hard for the men of one hemisphere to put 
themselves in the place of the men of another. For 
men born and trained in democracy, who know that the 
evils of democracy are only cured by more democracy, it 
is very hard to place themselves in the position of ‘‘the 
other fellow,” wha has been trained under feudal institu - 
tions, the very words of whose life are, in the old language, 
made up from feudal distinctions, methods, memories, 
classes, and customs. Dr. Furness once said that he had 
never known or read a man who had been brought up at 
home under the traditions of royalty who understood 
what Jesus Christ meant when he spoke of the reign of 
God or the kingdom of God. 
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This sort of mystery gives an interest, which may be 
called a pathetic interest, to the utterances of the bravest 
and farthest-seeing men in England, at the moment 
which we all know is critical. In that conscientious 
and brave journal which we used to call The Speaker, 
published by the most courageous statesmen of the 
younger school in London, an article which the letter- 
writers would call inspired, bravely says that the im- 
portance of the present conference can only be meas- 
ured by the philosopher and the historian. ‘‘What would 
not men like Erasmus, Grotius, . . . Franklin, or Kant 
have given to behold a spectacle like this assembly? ... 
That is the first thought.” 

The second thought for Englishmen is: ‘‘How will this 
great liberal government of ours acquit itself? Will it 
lead or lag?” 

The ‘prime minister himself, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, writing a month ago over his own name in 
this journal, advocated a ‘‘League of Peace’ and an 
international reduction of armaments. The Nation, as 
the Speaker is now called, bravely says that this article 
of the prime minister removed mountains of diplomatic 
casuistry. Yes, but this same journal has to confess that 
those mountains are not yet cast into the sea. 

For instance, we are told that there is a rumor, un- 
confirmed, but uncontradicted, that the English govern- 
ment is disposed to stand by the policy of Commerce 
Destruction at The Hague, in face of an almost universal 
feeling in Europe and America in favor of reform. The 
journal bravely exhorts the government and the English 
delegation to countenance no such wavering in England’s 
policy. At the same time it warns the world in advance 
that there are such side eddies running counter to the 
great current of the best wishes for the future. 

Every such announcement makes it more necessary 
that the people of our half the world, the people between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, between the Arctic and the 
Antarctic, shall express, in whatever whisper or whatever 
shout of warning may reach The Hague, the American 
determination, the American protest against war. When 
that great statesman, Frederick Holls, was talking with 
one of the highest authorities in Europe as to the wishes 
of the Emperor of Germany, he said this substanti- 
ally: 

“‘T do not know the emperor as you do; but I know 
this, and I shall try to make you see it, if he wants to go 
down to posterity more despised and rejected than even 
the third Napoleon will go, he will block the wheels of this 
Conference.’’ For Frederick Holls told his European 
friends that the American people, which is the people 
of the future, which understands the future as Siam and 
Turkey and Spain and Italy and Russia and France can- 
not understand it,—that this American people is deter- 
mined that international law shall be a reality, that 
international law shall be interpreted by international 
courts, that armies and navies must wait on the decisions 
of such tribunals. 

In whatever way the American people, which rules 
the nation of the future, can express its determination 
that there shall be a united world,—by such expression it 
will make its prophecy a reality. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


There is something worth your struggling for: there 
are suckers which you never can touch till your supreme 
need drives its artesian well down far beneath the desert 
land in which you find yourself; but the waters of divine 
healing which God has stored there will surely rise to 
quench your thirst—Henry Wilder Foote. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHANGING ORDER. 
By Shailer Mathews. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—In this 
volume Prof. Mathews has given a very 
significant presentation of what we may 
call the ““New Orthodoxy.’ And let it be 
clearly understood that it is orthodoxy, and 
not Unitarianism or Universalism or any 
shade of so-called ‘‘Liberal Christianity.” 
Tt is rather what he would himself term “a 
reasonable Orthodoxy,—and there is such.” 
It is not a religion of denial. It stands on 
such great facts as, notably, the historical 
reality of Jesus’ life and the certainty of his 
resurrection,—practically, as stated in the 
New Testament. Paul knew what he was 
about in saying that, if Jesus rose not from 
the dead, then was their faith vain. For 
this author Jesus is a historical fact, not 
merely a spirit or even a life. If Christianity 
is to be emptied of its historical content, it 
will soon be in the position of the man who 
found ‘‘ philosophical pleasure” in his sudden 
poverty from declaring himself ‘‘indepen- 
dently poor.’ Thus the man who tries to 
get along without a historical Jesus, and his 
resurrection, will be ‘‘independently poor.” 
Having said this, we must also say that these 
old bottles are full of new and very good 
wine. Is it the question of miracles? A 
very vital question for many, if not deemed 
so important by modern Unitarians, Jesus 
himself ‘“‘is the real miracle.” For the rest, 
‘all force is God’s force,” and ‘‘the distinction 
between natural and supernatural is one for a 
debating society.” As for men in their so- 
cial relations—and naturally the author of 
The Social Teaching of Jesus cares, if not su- 
premely, at least very much, for this relation— 
the Church, if it is going to serve highly at all, 
“must inspire men to value men as Jesus 
valued them in the’ light of an impending 
eternity.” (Mr. Mathews ‘‘takes no stock”’ 
in that Positivism which says, with George 
Eliot, that we must rejuice to “be the sweet 
presence of a good diffused, and in diffusion 
even mure intense’; that, though there be 
no God and no immertality, all the mcre 
Duty remains, as imperative and binding as 
if all the cld sanctions were in foree.) ‘It 
must teach them to do right by society at 
any cost,” But,—and we welcome this, 
we fear that even Unitarianism is too apt 
to emphasize the need of reforms, of practical 
deeds, almost at the expense of second 
thought, Mr. Mathews does not believe 
that social reforms are all that is required. 
“Social reform needs re-enforcement at 
just this point. It is not enough to clear 
up the slums, to build school-houses with 
play grounds. .. . If they ignore God, what 
promise is there of a completed social evo- 
lution?”’ We must indeed “love one an- 
other,” as was the burden of Mr. Burt Estes 
Howard’s eloquent sermon in our late An- 
niversary Week. But a right theology, 
even a right metaphysic, may well be at 
the basis of such brotherly love, or there is 
danger ahead. Other topics touched upon 
are modern materialism, not merely in things, 
but in ideas, which is more subtle and hence 
far more dangerous; the changing, if not 
wholly changed, order in the position of 
woman; the attitude of indifference—rather 
than absolute antagonism—of the average 
workman to Christianity; the question of 
amusements,—Mr. Mathews, and incident- 
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ally, as he holds religion—is not ascetic; some 
very excellent ideas about the condition of 
our theological schools,—all these matters are 
presented. with general fairness, often with 
great felicity, and sometimes with admirable 
point and effectiveness. Nor are we dis- 
pleased that there is occasionally keen wit 
and a half dexterity of statement. We can 
only mildly protest against Prof. Mathew’s 
frequent use of such words as “socialize” and 

“moralize”; and we own to a little weariness 
over the philosophical word ‘‘content,”’ 
though this is, doubtless, our own particular 
idiosyncrasy. But certainly it is not happy 
to say that we should “see clearly at what 
point they will find the least resistance to the 
moral and religious message it is their busi- 
ness to socialize.’ ‘A vile word!” And, 
though we are ready to admit that ‘‘ Unita- 
rians and ethical societies” have not “ex- 
ercised wide influence over the masses,” yet 
we are not so humble as to say that we live 
“largely by the adoption of dissatisfied prod- 
ucts of Evangelicism.” But this isa detail. 
Prof. Mathews, we think, is singularly fair- 
minded, and his own is one of those happy 
signs in the ‘‘new orthodox” church that 
all liberal thinkers must welcome. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FaITH ALLIED WITH 
Science. A Catechism for Parents and 
Teachers. By Sir Oliver Lodge. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1 net.—If only in- 
stead of the Westminster Longer or Shorter 
Catechism, English-speaking Protestants had 
been brought up on this Statement of Belief! 
But that is to think of the world as upside 
down, the twentieth century turned into the 
seventeenth, which is as topsy-turvy as 
anything in Alice’s Adventures. But, be- 
lated as it must necessarily be, Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s statement of “the substance of 
faith,” as many readers of the Christian 
Register already know, is admirable, memo- 
rable, and possibly even epoch-making. For 
here is a man of universally admitted 
scientific authority who, wonderful to say, 
is still a believer in the things of the spirit; 
who accepts many of the facts of evolution, 
though he finely calls the popular misconcep- 
tion of the origin of man (namely, “‘that he 
is descended from monkeys like those of the 
present day’’) “‘a trivial garbling of the truth,” 
and yet, like Agassiz and Dr. Thomas Hill, 
holds fast to Christian faith. -Hence we 
find here no antagonism, no ‘‘conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science” like that in 
Dr, Draper’s brilliant but manifestly parti- 
san book, Sir Oliver believes in the Divine 
Immanence, the leadership of Jesus, the prob- 
ability of immortal life, and, possessed of a 
wide scientific knowledge, abates not one jot 
of faith in the great realities of the spirit. 
If this is not one of the better “signs of the 
times, ’—a sign of a deeper spirituality grow- 
ing out of an acceptance of physical and 
natural laws,—we know not where to find it. 
The book, as we have said, is a ‘‘Catechism.” 
The definitions, if such they can be called, of 
the Ascent of Man, the Nature of Evil, the 
meaning of Sin, Divine Immanence, Prayer, 
and the Life Eternal, are admirable. What, 
for instance, can be better than to say Aj 
Evil: “Evil is not an absolute thing, but 
has reference to a standard of attainment. 
The possibility of evil is the necessary con- 
sequence of a rise in the scale of moral ex- 
istence; just as an organism whose normal 
temperature is far above ‘absolute zero’ 
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necessarily liable to damaging and deadly § 
cold. But cold is not in itself a positive — 
or created thing’? And yet there is not a 
bit of the light or jaunty method in the treat- 
ment of sin so common nowadays. For 
one who constantly chooses the lower instead 
of the higher, gradually commits “moral 
suicide,” and “may as well be out of exist- 
ence altogether.”” We are glad to see that 
the author refers here to that very beautiful 
and indeed quite wonderful story, Cecdla 
de Noel. ‘Two or three other points: the 
“Fall of Man” may be regarded, in one 
sense, as an ascent in hbeing,—the golden age 
is not that of mere innocence, but of spiritual 
conquest. The statement that Christ and 
God are one is, ‘“‘in the literal sense, preposter- 
ous.” Yet God was certainly in Jesus as 
“the spirit of Beethoven is incarnate in his 
music; and he that hath heard the Fifth 
Symphony hath heard Beethoven.” Prayer 
is not a mere beggarly asking for material 
blessings, but for ‘‘the enlightenment and 
amendment of our wills, the elevating all 
humanity, and the coming of the kingdom.” 
Inspiration comes to us through “the great 
teachers, the prophets and poets and saints 
of the human race, and we should ask to 
know and tointerpret their inspired writings.” 
And, finally, Sir Oliver believes that there may 
be a real ‘‘communion of saints” beyond 
that which we commonly recognize, “and in 
the undeveloped power of telepathy we have 
an indication of a mode apparently not de- 
pendent on the machinery of physical proc- 
esses, and not necessarily limited to intelli- 
gences inhabiting the surface of a planet.” 
In short, we have here a statement of “‘the 
substance” of a rational “faith,” shining 
with the dry white light of science, and also 
with the warmer glow of a mind and heart 
touched to all finest issues, 


THE Psycuic RIppLe. By Isaac K. Funk, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1 net.—This is a much more 
important book than one recently noticed 
in these columns,—Modern Ghost Stories. 
In the first place, it is written by one who 
expressly states that, though he ‘believes 
in the world of spirits,’ he does not ‘“‘know 
for a eertainty whether there is any way 
open for physical communication between 
the spirit-world and this.” Moreover, in his 
investigations he has manifestly endeavored 
to adopt the scientific method, with scientific 
tests, feeling that, if there is anything in 
Spiritualism, we should try to know the truth 
about it, just as we seek to know about 
radium or X-ray. Though the style of the 
book is rather too flamboyant or occasion- 
ally too jaunty for our taste, yet the sub- 
ject is treated fairly and rationally, which is 
certainly a great mercy. A large portion 
of the volume is given up to the reported 
reappearances of Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper, and 
his attempted communications with his friend 
Prof. James Hyslop. These communica- 
tions are received as genuine by Prof. Hyslop, 
and though, as we might say, rather stammer- 
ing, rather vague, and often broken off short 
(as if the spirit could not make full connec- 
tions), there is nothing really foolish or” poor 
in the messages received. While the spell- 
ing is a little after the ‘“‘reformed” order, 
and there is some tiresome repetition, it is 


is| not, as is so much spirit talk, undignified. 
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There is, however, discrepancy—to call it 
nothing worse—between the communica- 
_ tions of Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper and 
those through Rev. F. A. Wiggin, the latter 
rather snarling up the causes of death of Dr. 
Funk’s wife and mother; but perhaps we 
should not mind a little thing like that! 
_ Then there are some remarkable chapters 
about “independent voices” heard through 
the mediumship of a Mrs. French, a mild 
and feeble little body, through whom or 
by whom—or somehow!—loud, stentorian 
voices and great laughing voices are heard, 
particularly the voice of a certain ‘Red 
Jacket”’ (why is it that the spirits are so 
“partial” to Indians?) who makes long 
speeches to the effect that ‘‘we live as real 
lives, more real, on this side than we did 
when on earth.” There are many tales of 
wonderful mind-reading, or clairvoyance,— 
or what is it?—by which mediums in a 
trance tell facts that they certainly could 
not have known in their natural state. And, 
finally, there are testimonies of conversion to 
the truths of Spiritualism by such well-known 
persons as Ella Wheeler Wilcox and the 
Italian specialist in criminology, Lombroso, 
In general, though (like most books of the 
kind) this volume will leave cold those who 
were not before inclined to Spiritualism, it 
will impress many by its manifest fairness 
as another reason for keeping our minds open 
to every truth from whatever quarter of the 
spiritual universe, and however much we 
may be originally opposed to the special 
form of its manifestation, 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS BIBLE. A text- 
book and for private reading. By Henry 
F. Waring. Constructive Bible studies, 
advanced and supplementary series. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. pp. 
xxi, 369. Postpaid, $1.—As a text-book 
for adult classes and as a popular refer- 
ence book Mr. Waring’s volume has many 
merits. It is a condensed, but readable, 
survey of Bible history, the growth of 
Hebrew literature and of its leading beliefs, 
From the Bible it passes to a rapid outline of 
Church history and concludes with an ex- 
' position of Christian beliefs as they may be 
held to-day. An appendix furnishes Bible 
references and questions for each chapter, so 
that the student either alone or in a class may 
appropriate the knowledge and reflect upon it. 
Not only is the scope and plan of the book an 
excellent one, but it is written with the sym- 
pathies of modern historical criticism and 
with an earnest warmth of religious feeling 
and with many touches of concrete illus- 
tration. As the work of a liberal Baptist it 
aims in its suggestions of belief to preserve 
the spiritual values of old forms of belief. A 
Unitarian teacher would need to practise 
considerable criticism in using it with a class, 
but a Unitarian class might well study it in 
order to know the modes of belief and feeling 
which are being inculcated among their 
"nearer neighbors. It is certainly a praise- 
worthy contribution to the literature of 
religious education and may serve as a model 
for other text-books with a faith still freer. 
In approving the book as a whole, we may 
be silent about many doubtful matters of 
detail. One comment, however, is due on 
a mistranslation of Voltaire’s Ecrasez lin- 
fame, “Exterminate the wretch” might 
suggest a reference to Jesus, and that inter- 
pretation is often made, But all of Voltaire’s 
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language concerning Jesus makes this impos- 


sible, and Pinfdme being repeated by the 
feminine pronoun ‘‘elle’’? must refer to the 
intolerance or superstition against which he 
battled. 


THE Story oF THE HyMNS. AND ‘TUNES. 
By Theron Brown and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. New York: The American ‘Tract 
Society. $1.50 net; mailing price, $1.68.— 
Mr. Butterworth’s two volumes, Story of the 
Hymns and Story of the Tunes, had been pop- 
ular books, the one for thirty and the other 
for fifteen years, when the compiler’s death 
interrupted his work of revising these and 
reviewing the whole field of hymnology and 
its literature down to date. The task was 
taken up by Mr. Butterworth’s personal 
friend, Rev. Theron Brown, who has brought 
to it much independent planning and original 
research. The purpose has been to notice 
as many of the standard hymns as possible, 
presenting the story of the hymns and tunes 
together, and prefacing these studies with 
an introduction that reviews concisely the 
place and history of hymnology. Naturally, 
many interesting anecdotes are here brought 
together as well as a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning poems that have become 
familiar as household words, even in families 
not distinctively classed as ‘‘religious.” 
Fortunately, many of these hymns have be- 
come common property, not to be claimed 
by any one denomination. Mr. Brown says 
in his introduction, ‘‘Religious emotion, 
reverently acknowledging the Divine Being 
in song, is a constant element, and, wherever 
felt, it makes the song a worship, irrespective 
of sect or creed.’’ And he adds the story 
(which he credits to the Christian Register) 
of the eminent Episcopal divine, who read, 
at the close of his sermon on Trinity Sunday, 
three hymns by Unitarian writers: one to 
God the Father, by Samuel Longfellow; one 
to Jesus, by Theodore Parker; and one to the 
Holy Spirit, by N. VL. Frothingham. 
“There,” he said, ““you have the Trinity— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS, 
By Prof. Charles S. Plumb. Boston: Ginn 
& Co.—The author of this book is a well- 
known authority on the subject he treats, 
having received special training and given 
attention both as student and teacher to 
the various breeds of animals which are 
imported or bred in the United States. The 
list of animals treated includes all kinds of 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. 
The different breeds are described. Noted 
individuals of a class are illustrated, and the 
origin of the various types is shown, The 
scientific tests which are applied are de- 
scribed and illustrated. All owners and 
students of live stock will find this book 
indispensable to a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 


Roy AND Ray IN Mexico. By Mary 
Wright Plummer. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. $1.75 net.—Without pretending to be 
a guide-book or a history of Mexico, this 
pleasant record of an actual journey yet gives 
much information, both practical and his- 
torical, that may well be interesting and help- 
ful to travellers. Roy and Ray are twins, 
eleven years old, bright-eyed and quick- 
witted, able to ask questions and, listen to the 
answers, therefore ideal travellers, The stery 
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of their doings in Mexico makes a readabie 
-book, even for those who are not particularly 
inclined to juvenile literature. Miss Plum- 
mer is the librarian of Pratt Institute and 
author of Hints to Small Libraries. 


How To FIND HappyLANp. By Jasmine 
Stone Van Dresser. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2 net.—These are modern 
fairy tales, each with its purpose and moral. 
The prince can slay the dragon only by the 
sword of truth, he can possess the kingdom 
only when he discovers that love is the great- 
est thing in the world, the spectacles of envy 
make the fairest lot seem poor, the mirror 
of self-love blinds one to the beautiful, and 
so on. The stories are told with variety 
and animation, and will please small children 
by the adventures narrated, as well as em- 
phasize their lessons. 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas B. Mosher of Portland is continu- 
ally calling upon himself the thanks of those 
who know the delight of having a favorite 
writer presented in a fitting form. His 
books are perfect delights. Sometimes he 
brings to us a rare, half-forgotten treasure 
which we should have missed but for him. 
Sometimes, as in A Little Book of Nature 
Themes, which contains passages from 
Thoreau selected by Thomas Coke Watkins, 
he answers the requirement, ‘‘Give me a 
thought that I may refresh myself therewith.” 
The book is tiny, shape and size fitted to the 
pocket; but it is rich in those qualities which 
made the poet-naturalist-philosopher such 
a writer that Lowell could say of him: ‘‘There 
are sentences of his as perfect as anything in 
the language, and thoughts as clearly crystal- 
lized . . . As we read him, it seems as if all 
out of doors had kept a diary and become 
its own Montaigne.” 


The fifth edition of the Directory of the 
Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of 
Boston, compiled by the Associated Charities, 
appears eight years after the fourth edition 
and twenty-seven years after the first. Its 
five hundred pages, compared with the 182 
pages of the book issued in 1880, indicate the 
growth and increase in number of helpful 
agencies in this city. Glancing through it, 
one wonders if there is any class of poor or 
suffering left unprovided for. Educational 
ageficies, constructive social work, preven- 
tive and reform societies, and many other 
branches of public service are here explained 
and instructions concerning their place and 
requirements given. The work that the 
Associated Charities of Boston has done in 
promoting the concurrent and harmonious 
action of these various forms of social ser- 
vice is not the least part of the debt owed to 
it by the people of Boston and vicinity. 
The book is for sale at the Old?Corner Book- 
store, 29 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Books Received. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
en and Religious Ideals. By Artemas Jean Haynes. 
r net. 
Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents. By Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D. $2.75. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Iliad of Homer. By Edgar Alfred Tibbetts. 
From Libratre Fischbacker, Paris. 
Lettre Ouverte 4S, E. Le Cardinal Gibbons. Par Pay] 
Sabatier. : a 
A propos de la Separation des Eglises et de L’Ktat. Pay 
Paul Sabatier, 
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Che Boe, 
“Couldn’t” and “Could.” 


“Couldn’t” and ‘‘Could” were two promising boys 

Whaz lived not a great while ago; 
They had just the same playmates and just the same toys, 
And just the same chances for winning life’s joys, 

And all that the years may bestow. 


And “Could” soon found out he could fashion his life 
On lines very much as he planned; 

He could cultivate goodness and guard against strife; 

He could have all his deeds with good cheer to be rife, 
And build him a name that would stand. 


But poor little “Couldn’t” just couldn’t pull through 
All the trials he met with a sigh; 
When a task needed doing, he couldn’t, he knew; 
And hence, when he couldn’t, how could he? Could you, 
If you couldn’t determine you’d try? 
: —Nixon Waterman. 


The Little King. 


Once upon a time there was a king who 
was a little boy. I can’t tell you his real 
name: possibly it was the same as yours or 
that of some little boy you know. Anyhow, 
nobody called him by it. Long since the 
people of his kingdom—Nursery Land— 
had given him a nickname (such as some of 
the kings have in your history book). King 
“Bother,” that’s what they called him; 
For, whenever he was asked to do or think of 
anything but play or pleasure, that was what 
he said. 

Naturally his kingdom was not so happy 
and peaceful as it might have been, and his 
people would have loved him more if he had 
been willing to take a little trouble to please 
them, But they tried to make excuses for 
him, because he was ‘“‘so young.” Certainly, 
it was not so very long since he had been 
called ‘‘King Baby’’—he was only five. 

A few days after the grand celebration 
of that fifth birthday, when the little king 
was resting upon his throne in a listless 
attitude (not having altogether got over the 
effects of too much birthday cake), one of 
his courtiers approached him, not in his 
usual calm manner, but a hurried and 
flurried one. 

“If you please—oh, if you please, your 
Majesty,” he gasped, “they are coming— 
they are coming!” 

The little king jumped to the conclusion 
that the Court Physician (having heard 
about the birthday cake) had arrived at 
the palace, with an assistant,—it always 
took two people to give the king a powder. 
His voice trembled slightly, as he said :— 

“Who are coming?” 

“The enemy,—the enemy!” stammered 
the courtier. “Or, or perhaps I should say 
‘enemies.’ They’ve joined together, you 
see, your Majesty,—the Alphabet Army, the 
Figure Force, and goodness knows what else, 
in the name of ‘Lessons’!” 

“Oh, bother!” exclaimed the little king, 
intensely relieved to find that it was not 


the Court Physician with a powder. ‘Is 
that all? Let them come! ... I shan’t 
trouble my head about them! ... Don’t 


worry me!” 

“But, your Majesty,” pleaded the courtier, 
“they are so near! In a few days they will 
land! In all probability the battle will 
commence next Monday morning. (These 
people, I am told, nearly always commence 
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their battles on a Monday.) And, if your 
Majesty should not be ready”— ae 
“Oh, bother!” said the little king again, 
but angrily this time. “You can do the 
arranging and the fighting. J can’t be 
bothered, I never have been, you know,” 
he added, yawning and stretching himself. 
Well, the following Monday the battle 


|commenced, as the courtier had foretold; 


and the king, without taking any active 
part in it, looked on calmly. He had to do 
that, or his people would have grown really 
angry with him. But, as time went on, he 
became less calm. His enemies were, un- 
doubtedly, conquering; and, though he didn’t 
much mind which side won at first, he began 
to feel it was not pleasant to be beaten. 

At last one morning, at the close of a losing 
battle, the king sank down upon his throne, 
with a sigh, and for some minutes appeared 
to be thinking deeply. Then he looked up, 
and, calling a courtier, commanded that a 
Wise Man should be brought to him. 

The Wise Man was old: it was difficult 
to believe he had ever been a little boy, but he 
had, and he remembered it. He looked very 
kindly down into the face of the little king, 
who had asked his advice about conquering 
his enemies,—whether they could be con- 
quered. 

“Ves, your Majesty,’”’ he answered, with a 
smile, ‘‘they can. But I fear you will not 
be pleased when I tell you how.” 

‘Never mind!”’ said the little king, eagerly. 
“Tell me!” Then, as a slight cloud came 
over his face, ‘‘Would it be a bother?” 

“Well, I am afraid it would seem so, a 
little just at first,’ replied the Wise Man, 
gently. ‘But it would soon get easy... . 
You yourself would have to take an active 
part in the battle,—not merely look on. 
Lead your army, that would give your people 
courage! Think hard, fight hard! If you 
did this, you would be able to conquer your 
enemies and shut them up in your strongest! 
castle” — 

“Castle Memory!” interrupted the little 
king. 

“Yes,” said the Wise Man. ‘So that they 
could never trouble you any more!” 

“That would be splendid!” cried the little 
king. ‘“I—I”— stammering, and turning 
very red in the face. “Do you know, I think 
I’ve been a—coward!”’ 

“T think so, too,” agreed the Wise Man, 
and the Court trembled at his daring, But 
the little king wasn’t at all angry, for his 
interest was awakened. 

“T think it will be fun!” he cried, jumping 
up and prancing about, as though already 
engaged in a hand-to-hand combat, “I 
must have a sword!” _ 

“Certainly,” said the Wise Man, smiling 
again. “I know of an excellent sword-shop 
and will conduct your Majesty thither at 
once, if your Majesty pleases.” 

His Majesty did please, and, forgetful of 
kingly dignity, walked hand in hand with 
the Wise Man to the sword-shop. It was a 
very interesting place, there were so many 
swords there—of all sorts and sizes, each 
owning a different name, engraved on its 
blade or hilt. The king lifted one, a hand- 
some silver sword, so small and light, easy 
to lift and carry, with the words “Try a 
Little” (the Wise Man told him the names 
for he had not yet learned to read) upon its 
hilt. The little king eyed it lovingly, and 
said that he thought he would buy that. 
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“T should scarcely like to recommend it, % 
begging your Majesty’s pardon,” said the 


shopkeeper. ‘‘It’s very pretty to look at, 
easy to handle, but it wouldn’t be much use. 
Ah, that’s better, your Majesty!” as the little 
king lifted another sword, much bigger, with 
a steel blade; a plain hilt, instead of an en- 
graved one; with its name in plain instead of 
fancy letters,—“‘ Try Hard.”’ 

“Oh, no,” began the little king, “that’s 
much too ugly and heavy.”’ ‘Then, as he saw 
the Wise Man looking very disappointed, he 
added quickly: ‘‘Yes, I wall buy this one! I 
dare say, if I try hard, I can manage it!” 

And then the Wise Man smiled, and the 
shopkeeper smiled, and somehow the little 
king felt happier than he had ever felt before. 

When he went to battle at the head of his 
army the next day, he held the good sword 
‘Try Hard” in his hand. It seemed rather 
heavy just at first, but he soon got used to it, 
and fought with it so bravely and successfully 
that, by degrees, all his enemies were safely 
imprisoned in ‘“‘Castle Memory,” so that they 
could never trouble him again. And the 
little king was very glad after all that those 
enemies had come into his kingdom, because 
they had made him do something that was 
difficult to do, something to be proud of, 
something that made him feel almost as 
clever and important as a man. 

Moreover, he had gained the love of his 
people, who gave up calling him King 
“Bother,” for he, of course, had given up 
saying that when he had given up being a 
coward. 

And that is just the way you can conquer 
your enemies, which nowadays are called 
“Lessons,” and, when conquered, become 
the very best of friends.-McCall’s Maga- 
Zune, 


A Bear Hunt. 


Ernest and his father were going trout 
fishing. They crossed the lake in their 
canoe, Ernest’s father paddling in the stern, 
and Ernest sitting in the bottom very quietly, 
as one must in a canoe, 


They were going up a rocky stream to the | 


deep, still pools where trout lurked. 

“We'll stop and pick some apples to eat 
when we get to Brown’s farm,” said Ernest’s 
father, encouragingly. ‘‘Brown’s farm’’ was 
a clearing in the woods where a small orchard 
had been set out once. The people had 
moved away from the place long, long ago, 
and no one had lived in the little log house 
for a great many years. But the apple-trees 
still bore, and hunters and fishermen liked to 
stop and fill their pockets with the juicy red 
apples of the deserted orchard. 

Ernest’s father and Ernest left the canoe 
and, pushing through the woods, came out in 
a Bae field. ‘They went around the side of 
the house. And then they sto 
suddenly. i gape 

A big brown bear stood under an apple- 
tree, eating apples. 

Ernest was frightened. He wished their 
fishing rods had been guns. He should have 
felt safer. : 

The bear saw them, but, instead of attack- 
ing them, as Ernest expected him to do, he 
turned, and, with a brisk walk, started for 
the woods, where he quickly disappeared. 

“T think I know where he has gone,”’ said 
Ernest’s father. “There is a wide swamp 


jnear here with a large dry knoll in the 
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middle of it. He is probably going to that 


knoll. We'll follow.his track and see if we 
can get another glimpse of him.” 

“Won’t—won’t he hurt us?” asked Ern- 
est fearfully. 

“No,” said his father, ‘‘Bears are afraid 
of people. They won’t attack a man unless 
they are hurt or angered first.” ° 

Ernest and his father forgot all about fish- 
ing. They set off through the woods on the 
bear’s trail. As Ernest’s father had guessed 
he would do, the bear had headed for the 
knoll in the swamp. 

It was a long tramp, but Ernest was too 
excited to feel tired. They stole along very 


. softly when they neared the knoll, so that 


the bear should not hear them if he were 
there. 

And he was! He sat on the knoll half 
asleep in the sun after his meal of ripe apples. 

They stood still and took a good long look 
at him, and then stole noiselessly away. 

They had only a little while to fish when 
they got back to the rocky brook. But 
Ernest didn’t care: he was too much ex- 
cited by what he called his ‘‘adventure with 
a bear.” ‘Trout fishing seemed very tame 
sport to him by the side of bear hunting. 
Alice M. Farrington, in Little Folks. 


Billy Boy’s Garden. 


One fine spring morning when the green 
grass blades were standing stiff and straight 
on the lawn, and the dandelions were bob- 
bing their yellow heads about, Billy Boy 
said :— 

“QO mother, dear, you have a beautiful 
garden with rose-bushes and tulips and 
crocuses, and all lovely things in it. And 
the farmer across the road has harnessed 
his horses to his plough. I wish I could 
have a little garden all my very, very own.” 

Then mother dear, who had on her 
garden hat and her garden gloves, and was 
clipping rose-bushes with her big shears, 
said :-— 

“Here are some beans, and here is a paper 
of marigold seed, Billy Boy. You may 
have the sunny south corner by the fence 


' for your very, very own little garden, but 


he sure you take good care of it, like a real 
gardener.”’ 

So Billy Boy put on his blue jean overalls, 
and took his beans and his marigold seed, 
and started down the path to make a garden. 

As he went, he saw a garden rake lying 
by the side of the path, and—was it not 
strange ?—the rake stood up, and said in a 
thin, scrapy voice:— 

“Where are you going so early in the 
morning, Billy Boy?” 

“To the sunny south corner by the fence,” 
said Billy Boy, ‘‘to make a little garden.” 

“May I go with you, Billy Boy?” asked 
the rake. 

“Can you do anything to help me?” 


- asked Billy Boy. 


“TI can clear away the sticks, the stones, 
and the brush,” said the rake. 

“Then you may come, too,’ said Billy 
Boy. 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed and the rake went on together 
until they nearly tumbled over a little spade 
which stood in the path directly in front 
of them. 

“Where are you going, Billy Boy?” 
asked the spade in a deep, gruff voice. 
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“To the sunny south corner by the fence 
to make-a little garden,” said Billy Boy. 

“May I go with you, Billy Boy?” asked 
the spade. 

“Can you do anything to help me?” asked 
Billy Boy. ° 

“T can dig the earth and make holes for 
your beans and your marigold seed,” said 
the spade. 

“Then you may come too,” said Billy 
Boy. 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed and the rake and the spade went 
on together until they came, all of a sudden, 
upon a little hoe leaning up against an 
apple-tree by the edge of the path. 

“Where are you going, Billy Boy?” asked 
the hoe in a common, ordinary voice. 

“To the sunny south corner by the fence,” 
said Billy Boy, ‘‘to make a little garden.” 

“May I go tou?” asked the hoe. 

“Can you do anything to help?” asked 
Billy Boy. 

“T can keep the weeds from choking your 
beans and your marigolds,”’ said the hoe. 

“Then you may come too,’ said Billy 
Boy. 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed, and the rake, the spade, and the 
hoe went on together until they nearly 
stepped upon a fat, green toad who sat 
winking and blinking in the path. 

“Where are you going, Billy Boy?” asked 
the fat green toad in a thick, rough voice. 

“To the sunny south corner by the fence 
to make a little garden.” said Billy Boy. 

“May I go with you, Billy Boy?” asked 
the toad. 

“Can you do anything to help?” asked 
Billy Boy. 

“T can catch the creeping, crawling bugs 
that would eat your beans and your mari- 
golds,” said the fat green toad, ‘‘and I can 
watch the garden at night.” 

“Then you may come too,” said Billy 
Boy. 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed, the rake, the spade, and the hoe 
went on together, and the fat green toad 
hopped along beside until they came to the 
sunny south corner by the fence. 

Then the rake cleared away the sticks, 
the stones, and the brush. The spade dug 
the earth, and made holes for the beans and 
the marigold seed. The rain watered the 
garden, and the sunshine warmed it. The 
hoe kept away the weeds. The fat green 
toad ate all the creeping, crawling bugs, 
and kept watch at night. And Billy Boy 
had a little garden, all his very, very own.— 
Carolyn S,. Bailey, in the Kindergarten Re- 
view. 


The Voice. 


Little Hubert’s mother sent him on an 
errand to a neighbor’s house. The servant 
showed him into a pretty reception-room. 
He remembered to sit quietly. Even though 
he heard a fluttering in the next room,—and 
there were, only curtains between,—he did 
not leave his chair to peep, or see what it 
was. 

But the next minute he had such a sur- 
prise! A great, loud, hearty voice cried: 
“Why, hello, Hubert! So you’ve got back 
again! How do you do! How do you do! 
I’m glad to see you! Yes, that’s so! Whoa, 
Kitty! Stand still, whoa! Bow-wow-ow! 
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Bow-wow-ow! Lie down, ‘Prince! Yes, 
good dog! Good Prince!’ And then came 
a sound like the squeaking of the screen. 

A more astonished little boy could not be 
found. He expected every minute to see 
the master of the house walk through the 
curtain before him, but there was only the 
soft fluttering sound he had heard before. 
It was very hard to sit still. He wanted to 
go into the next room and see who it was 
that was calling him, and what all the com- 
motion was about; but mother had always 
told him not to walk about or to meddle 
while waiting. 

Just then the maid entered the dining- 
room to prepare the table for supper, making 
just a little bit of noise with the silver and 


dishes. ‘Then the voice cried again. “Is 
that pretty good? I want some! I want 
some! Caw! caw! caw! Pretty Poll! 


Pretty Poll!’ And then Hubert knew that 
it was the parrot talking all the time. 

He wanted to go in more than ever; but 
just that moment the maid brought in the 
note he was waiting for, and he was obliged 
to go. 

“But how did he know my name?” he 
asked his mother. ‘‘It was just like Mr. 
Gray’s voice.” enie 

“Don’t you remember Mr. Gray’s first 
name ?”’ 

“No, mamma, you always call him Mr. 

Gray.” 
4% ‘Well, it’s Hubert, just like yours. The 
parrot was just imitating both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray’s talk when he drives out of the city, 
and the dog runs out to meet him. They say 
it is very funny to hear the parrot coax for 
something to eat when they are dining. The 
Gray’s. parrot is a wonderful bird. Some 
day we will go over and visit him. I don’t 
wonder you were surprised, sitting there all 
alone. It isn’t every little boy that can 
have a Stranger parrot call him by name as 
though he knew him.’”’—Edith Perry Estes, 
in Youth's Companion. 


When little Joy exchanged kilts for knee- 
pants, he thought he was ’most as big as papa, 
and believed that he could do anything papa 
could. One evening he was asked to go out 
on the porch on an errand. Joy was afraid 
of the dark and begged to be excused, but his 
sister cried: ‘‘Why, Joy, papa isnot afraid of 
the dark.” ‘‘T’ll go,” he declared, walking 
to the door and opening it; but here his cour- 
age failed, and he closed it again. ‘‘Why, 
Joy, are you not big?” cried his sister. With 
bitter disappointment and _ self-humiliation, 
he began to sob, as he replied, “I thought 
I was.”’—American Motherhood. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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International Congress Notes. 


For the accommodation of foreign attend- 
ants at the Boston International Congress 
of Liberals the local committee has registered 
a special cable address; namely, UNITARIAN. 
Cablegrams thus directed and sent by either 
of the great ocean telegraph lines, the Postal, 
Commercial, Western Union, etc., will be 
promptly delivered at the headquarters of 
the Congress, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
informs us that the number of delegates to 
the Congress who have engaged passage from 
Liverpool for New York and Boston in 
September is, at present writing, 106. Of 
these 59 are clergymen. The British dele- 
gation will be headed by the honored presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Sir William B. Bowring, late 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, a member of the 
distinguished English family of that name, 
of whom the statesman and poet, Sir John 
Bowring, has achieved an international repu- 
tation, Hon. Fred Maddison, a member of 
Parliament from London, is also of the party. 
The coming of Miss Helen Herford, daughter 
of the eminent divine whose death was so 
widely mourned on both sides of the Atlantic, 
will be pleasant news for her many friends 
in Boston. The president of the London 
Unitarian layman’s club, Mr. H. B. Law- 
ford, will also visit Boston. 

The list of British clerical delegates to 
date is as follows: W. Copeland Bowie 
(London), -W. H. Burgess (Loughboro), 
B. C. Constabel (Stockport), Charles Harvey- 
Cook (Warrington), Gordon Cooper ~ (Lon- 
don), J. Tyssul Davis (Chatham), A. H. 
Dolphin (Sheffield), V. D. Davis (London), 
T. Dunkerley (Comber, County Down), T. E. 
M. Edwards (London), John Ellis (York- 
shire), James Forrest (Glasgow), E. D. 
Priestley Evans (Bury, Lancashire), LE. 
Gwilym Evans (Dukinfield), J. L. Haigh 
(Liverpool), Wilfred Harris (Bolton), Fred- 
erick Hankinson (London), E. Savelle Hicks 
(London), J. Crowther Hirst (Liverpool), 
W. Holmshaw (Manchester), Arthur Hurn 
(London), T. J. Jenkins (Hinckley), E. 
Ceredig Jones (Bradford), J. A. Kelly 
(Dunmutry, County Antrim), W. H. Lam- 
belle (Middlesborough), John McDowell 
(Bath), A. E. O’Connor (Torquay), A. E. 
Parry (Liscard), Thomas Paxton (Birming- 
ham), Charles Peach (Manchester), J. A. 
Pearson (Oldham), Gertrude von Petzold 
(Leicester), J. Channing Pollard (Lancaster), 
W. W. Chynoweth Pope (London), W. G. 
Price (Dukinfield), Henry Rawlings (Lon- 
don), H. D. Roberts (Liverpool), Thomas 
Robinson (Hale), Charles Roper (London), 
James Ruddle (Stannington), M. R. Scott 
(Bolton), H. Bodel Smith (Mottram), W. R. 
Shanks (Leeds), T. P. Spedding (Rochdale), 
J. E. Stead (Moseley), C. J. Street (Sheffield), 
Frederick Summers (London), Hugon §, 
Tayler (Chesterfield), A. Hermann Thomas 
(Leicester), T. A. Thomas (Llandyssul), 
W. S. Tarrant (London), Charles ‘Travers 
(Preston), W. L. Tucker (London), A. E. 
Voysey (Northampton), Alexander Web- 
ster (Aberdeen), J. J. Wright (Chowbent), 
C. M. Wright (Birmingham), Isaac Wrigley 
(Lye). 

_. The Christian Life of London will be rep- 
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resented by Rev. F, Summers, a member of 
its staff. The Inquirer of London, by its 
editor Rev. V. D. Davis. 


NOTES. 


The following circular letter has been sent 
to all the organizations affiliated with the 
International Council, some 57 in number: 

“The Third International Congress of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in September, 1905, responding 
favorably to a suggestion made by one of its 
most honored members, the late Prof. Albert 
Réville, D.D., of the College of France, in- 
structed its executive committee. to collect 
and present to the next Congress the creeds, 
confessions, declarations of belief, principles 
or purpose, and other articles of association, 
which are in use in the various congregations, 
societies, churches, denominations, and other 
forms of fellowship connected with the Con- 
gress. 

“The results of this inquiry it is intended to 
lay before the Fourth International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, to be held in Boston, 
September 21-27, 1907. It is believed that 
such a compilation, setting forth the relig- 
ious beliefs and working principles and 
methods of the various fellowships belonging 
to the Congress, would be instructive and 
enlightening. The executive committee, 
therefore, invites you to send to the secre- 
tary of the Council, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., United 
States of America, at your earliest conveni- 
ence, such printed or written information 
concerning the particular association or 
church with which you are affiliated as will 
conduce to the end proposed.” 

The secretary of the International Council 
respectfully requests all the speakers who 
have been invited to read papers before the 
Boston Congress next September to send 
him as soon as possible a copy of their 
essay or address in advance of the 
meetings, It is designed to give these to 
print at once in the form in which they are 
to appear in the volume of the papers and 
proceedings of the Boston Congress, so that 
each speaker may be able to correct the proof 
of his address while he is still in Boston, and 
inaccuracy and unnecessary delays in issuing 
the volume may be avoided. In this way, 
too, the American journals and newspapers 
which may publish reports of the Congress 
will receive a correct copy of the papers read 
to the meetings. In the case of addresses 
made in foreign languages there will be time 
to prepare and circulate among the auditors 
English translations of such papers. 

The following gentlemen constitute the 
Committee on Excursions during the Congress: 
Mr. Percy O. Atherton, chairman, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, L. Clark and Paul Phalen 
of Boston, and Prescott Keyes of Concord, 
and W. S. Kyle of Plymouth. 

The banquet which will be tendered the 
foreign delegates at Hotel Somerset will be 
in charge of the Boston Unitarian Club, 
which is a guaranty that it will be a success. 

The Hospitality Committee of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Women’s Alliance will be in 
general charge of the reception and entertain- 
ment of our guests from abroad at the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, which 


will be open daily during the Congress | 


from 8.30 AM. to 10 p.m. Here letters for 
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delegates may be directed, and post-office © 
facilities will be found, Delegates will be 
met by those conversant with their languages 
and information given. Homes and board- 
ing places will be assigned. 

During the actual sessions of the Congress 
there will also’ be established a registration 
office, information bureau, and cloak room 
at Gilbert Hall in Tremont Temple. 


Belief in a Future Life. 


It is by his power of thought that man 
wrestles with the complexity and subtilty 
of natural phenomena, and wrings out of 
them order, beauty, a cosmos in which he 
is at home everywhere. The astronomer’s 
physical frame is confined by the walls of his 
observatory; but his mind sweeps the orbit 
of the earth, tracks the solar system as it 
sounds its way through boundless space. Nor 
does the Milky Way, the confines of the 
stellar universe, avail to stay the flight of 
his speculative imagination; he can pierce 
through it, though his telescope may not, 
and wonder what lies beyond. And, if space 
is powerless to limit intelligence, so also is 
time. Appearing for a brief and hurried 
moment, man is ‘“‘a being of large discourse, 
looking before and after,’ able to recon- 
struct the vanished past and make men and 
empires live again, or press forward into 
the unknown and behold visions of worlds 
not yet realized. A creature, like the lowest 
organisms, of birth, growth, decay, and 
death, product of forces that are beyond 
his control, he yet feels himself independent 
of nature and all her laws with a reason that 
reflects as a mirror the infinite Thought that 
besets him on every side. We call man a 
creature of time, and in a sense so he is. 
But historic philosophy assures us that in 
another and deeper sense he is its creator. 
The consciousness of time is not derived 
from something outside us and independent 
of us as uncritical reflection supposes: it is 
the product of our conscious souls, the 
principle by which the soul organizes its 
experiences into intelligible relations. And 
that means that man is not lost amid the 
endless experiences of sense: he is their 
master and lord, himself the citizen of an 
eternal world. 

But, wonderful as°is man’s power of 
thought, his consciousness of subjection to 
a transcendental law of duty is still more 
wonderful. If conscience can make of him 
at times a coward, at other times it makes 
him a hero. Had it power as it has right, 
says Bishop Butler, it would govern the 
world. That the content of moral obliga- 
tions has changed from age to age, and is the 
subject of evolutional development, we may 
not question; but every attempt to explain 
the principle of conscience by that which is 
non-moral has broken down. Try as we 
may, we cannot but see in it a reflection of 
the objective moral order of life. As Huxley 
argued in his Romanes lecture, there is in 
man a principle which, so far from being 
explained by the evolutional process, stands 
in irreconcilable antagonism to it, and is a 
distinctively human quality. 

Now this inner voice assures us that in the 
sum of things every man will receive accord- 
ing to his work. In so speaking, is it delud- 
ing us? If man with all his faculties is 


j rooted in the All-Holy and the Absolute 
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ality, can we suppose that the organ of 
' Right within him mocks him? If, on the 
OS hand, it is the voice of God, as rever- 
ence has always believed, then its premoni- 
_ tions of another and a more august Tribunal 
_ than any here, before which all men’s 
causes must be tried, cannot be ignored as 
/ a superstitious survival. To suppose that 
death levels all men at last, the just and the 
unjust, the tyrant and his victim, a Nero and 
a Saint Paul, a Judas and a Saint John, and 
mingles the dust of the noblest and the vilest 
of humanity in the same forgotten grave, 
is to suppose something that nauseates our 
moral sense and makes human history a 
riddle without a meaning. It is thoughts 
like these which, in our age, distinguished 
as it is for moral sensitiveness, give pause 
+ to many who on other grounds are inclined 
_ to let go the hope of a life beyond the grave. 
“Conscience appears,’’ says’ Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, “in all in whom it has not been seared 
and silenced, to speak of a supreme justice, 
the awards of which are not limited to this 
world, and which is not to be baffled, as in 
numberless cases earthly justice is, by the 
_ power or arts of the evil doer. That this 
_ idea is not constantly and distinctly present 
to the minds of men is no conclusive proof 
of its falsehood. If it is not consciously 
and distinctly present as the expectation of 
another life, it is present as the voice of 
 -morality in conflict with temptation.” 
Ie ‘But man’s essence is not only thought 
ee and righteousness, it is also love. And this 
it is universally confessed is divine, if there 
is anything divine in the universe. ‘There is 
an infinitude in love which demands infinite 
scope for its exercise. We begin by loving 
parent and friend, we go on to love wife and 
home; but, the more we love, the more our 
_ capacity for love grows, and, if it is not to 
die, must reach out and embrace humanity 
and God. Can we believe that such an 
energy as this must at last lie beaten in the 
dust? Can death conquer at last the power 
that more than once in history has trampled 
it underfoot? It is conceivable that love 
should accept annihilation for itself if the 
order of the world so demands, accept it with 
firm submission, however hard such a fate 
might seem; but there is one thing it could 
not and would not tolerate, and that is the 
annihilation of the being loved. Who that 
has watched by the death-bed of one whom 
he has loved, and marked the fading away 
of all that made the loved one dear, has not 
felt a wrath against death as against a su- 
' preme injustice? And what is this feeling 
but the testimony of our nature to the in- 
destructible worth of personality? 


“Tf Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut,— 
Mere fellowship of sluggish moods.” 


There is only one assumption’ that can 
annul the force of these arguments, and that 
is that the universe at heart is neither 
rational nor ethical, or, in other words, that 
there is no eternal and universal Mind and 
Heart capable of sustaining relations with 
other hearts and minds, and of acknowledg- 
| ing responsibilities toward them. A denial 
of immortality can be logically based only 
on a non-theistic conception of the world. 
But, if God is real and rational and man is 
_ teal and rational, the way is open to vindi- 

cate for man in union with God the life that 
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alone befits and is worthy of his nature. 


Samuel M’Comb, in the London Quarterly 
Review. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


This year the summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals opened on Sunday, July 7. 
The day before has been usually that on 
which people came together, renewed ac- 
quaintance with the islands and each other, 
and put themselves in readiness for the 
meetings. This year a happy thought sug- 
gested Friday as the proper day to arrive, 
thus avoiding the rush of Saturday morn- 
ing, the alternative of a hot walk from the 
cars to the boat or a long wait in Portsmouth, 
and the confusion of trunks, to say nothing 


of the inestimable advantage of a long, un- 


disturbed day in which to enjoy the serenity 
of the place. This happy thought seemed 
to work in many minds at the same time, 
with the resuit that nearly a hundred must 
have moved their respective bodies to action, 
and it may fairly be said that “Friday began 
it.” Incidentally the Boston & Maine R.R. 
Co. profited also thereby, since the special 
tickets, reduced a third or thereabouts, first 
went on sale Saturday morning. 

The islands never, since the day John 
Smith discovered them, looked lovelier than 
now. The season is young yet. Poppies 
must make haste if they are to turn the 
prosaic board walk into a pathway fit for 
a royal progress before we go away. ‘The 
wild roses of Appledore are in the pinky 
perfection of their budding promise rather 
than in the fulness of their beauty. The 
great white daisies of Star—the island might 
have taken its name from them—are nod- 
ding in the gentlest of breezes; and the sum- 
mer sea is so still that, as I write, I can see 
White Island reflected in it, tower and sea- 
breasting rocks and Seavey’s trailing out 
behind, 

There are more people here already than 
have ever come down to these meetings 
before. Not only is every room at the 
Oceanic House taken, but Appledore, too, is 
filled to overflowing, with cots put up in 
both houses. “‘Why, it seems just like 
getting home again,’ said a small child 
to her mother, as she watched the greetings 
on the pier and the welcoming row of friends 
on the piazza of the Oceanic House; and 
it may be that she put into words the feelings 
of many an older visitor. 

Rev. Pitt Dillingham of Calhoun, Ala., 
conducted the commtnion service in the 
stone meeting-house Sunday morning, and 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
was the preacher at the regular morning 
service. He chose for his text the two con- 
trasting passages, ““No man hath seen God 
at any time” and “The pure in heart shall 
see God.’”’ ‘The desire to find God, he said, 
is as truly an instinct of the soul as the de- 
sire to find food is an instinct of the body. 
To find him would mean to discover the 
secret of life and solve the perplexities of 
brain and heart. Yet, forever accompanying 
this instinctive search, has gone along with 
it the allied doubt as to whether it can ever, 
in the nature of things, be successful. God 
is invisible, he is infinite and eternal. How, 
then, can he be apprehended by mental 
powers that are finite and transitory? Yet, 
if he is beyond our apprehension, how is he 
better for us than no God at all? Isaiah 
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and Job expressed with marvellous acuteness 
the conception that reached its culminating 
expression in Herbert Spencer’s doctrine 
of the Unknowable. 

It has always been a comfort to the seeking 
soul to erect an altar, even though it must 
bear the inscription ‘To the Unknown God” ; 
but mnineteenth-century materialism went 
farther than Spencer in declaring that God 
is not present in the world at all. The 
telescope of the astronomer, the scalpel of 
the physician, cannot discover him. Thus 
practical common sense, doubting philoso- 
phy, and materialistic science have agreed 
in discouraging the search, the necessity 
for which is yet implanted deep in the human 
soul. 

These contradictory facts are not mere 
theories, but play an important part in 
actual life. Churches, creeds, worshippers, 
libraries of books, witness to the reality of 
the desire to find God. Yet who can say 
that he has found him? In despair of touch- 
ing him in the present, men look to the past 
and search for him in Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, or they look across the bar and hope 
to find their pilot in the life eternal. 

Facing the problem of finding God here 
and now, and thus making our prayers and 
our worship real, Mr. Holmes showed that 
to succeed in a search one must know first 
what he is looking for. God is the infinite, 
eternal spirit that pervades the universe, 
organic and inorganic, natural and human. 
He is the spirit, fully demonstrated by mod- 
ern science, called energy by the chemist, 
life by the biologist, consciousness by the 
psychologist, love by the moralist, progress 
by the sociologist, and God by religion. We 
can lay hold of such a God as we come to 
know our friend, first by his physical 
tributes, as we see them in the beauty and* 
wonder of the world. 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nattire is, and God the soul’’; 


and we see the visible, present God as we 
study the world in which we live. Behind 
the physical attributes of our friend, how- 
ever, is a mind that thinks and a heart that 
loves, and it is by these that we really know 
him. Many a man in Elizabethan England 
might have pointed out the play-writer, 
Shakespeare, but perhaps Ben Jonson was 
the only one who really knew him. Any 
Athenian could have directed a stranger in 
his search for Socrates, describing him as 
the homeliest man in the place with a face 
like a satyr, but only Plato really knew him. 
To know a man’s soul we must bring our 
own into harmony with his. God is the 
spirit of eternal truth,. love, and purity, 
invisible only as our own souls are invisible; 
and, as we grow in truth, love, and purity, 
we enter in harmony with the spirit of him 
who is the soul of the universe, and are find- 
ing him all the time. 

Mr. Holmes had reason to be satisfied 
with the attention and interest of his large 
audience, and fortunately even those who 
were obliged to listen to him from the rows 
of seats on the piazza could hear perfectly 
through the open windows. 

The evening service was conducted by 
Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn, Mass. 

In the evening service Rev. George H. 
Badger and Rev. Pitt Dillingham took part. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Albert 
Lazenby of Lynn. Referring to recent 
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publications in France and to the writings 
of Nitzsche in Germany, he pictured forcibly 
the conditions that would arise, supposing 
their assurances that society in the future 
will be non-religious, and that people will 
believe neither in God nor worship, should 
be justified. For the moment Mr. Lazenby 
assumed a society with no church, no min- 
isters, no talk of righteousness, no sacred 
rites for marriage or burial, and asked what 
would remain. First, the great facts of 
human inter-relations would remain. Men 
are committed to perpetual mutual aid. 
"The species themselves are only~ preserved 
by mutual service. Riis has found even in 
the lowest quarters a willingness for sacri- 
fice. ‘We have a nature to one another.” 
Secondly, even with religion gone, a wholly 
selfish life would be found to be a menace 
to the community, and it would become 
necessary to encourage men of uplifted eyes, 
and society would come to recognition of 
the fact that the man of great thoughts and 
passionate ideals is the most valuable asset 
it can have; and, if men had no Christ, it 
would become necessary to create one. 
Moreover, the faith in immortality came 
not as a dogma, and it could not be banished ; 
for, as long as men love, they cannot believe 
that love will die. Thus would remain the 
duty of unselfishness, the necessity for high 
ideals, and the invincible faith in immortal- 
ity. Could society stop there? Could these 
things exist without a feeling that there is 
some Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness in the world? The idea of 
God would dawn even upon a godless world. 
He is living, and life can never be atheistic. 
The programme for the coming week has 
been carefully planned. The general sub- 
ject, ““What we may Know about Jesus,” 
will be set forth by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Profs. Christie and Bowen of Mead- 
ville, and Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Balti- 
more. It has been found well to provide 
thus for the unity of the morning meetings, 
leaving the evenings open to more varied 
and less serious subjects. Everything prom- 
ises well for carrying out the programme 
as finally planned, and there will be plenty 
of time left for the social pleasures and the 
quiet enjoyment of the islands that probably 
draw many to the week of meetings. It 
ought to be said that, although the Oceanic 
Hotel and the Appledore House cannot re- 
ceive more guests at present, many of the 
visitors will leave next Saturday; and, if 
past experience may be taken as a guide, 
there will be plenty of room for all who wish 
to come down for the closing Sunday. That 
will be worth while, too; for Dr. S.,M. 
Crothers, the lecturer of Saturday evening, 
will read his paper on “The Anglo-American 
Misunderstanding,” Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
will preach on Sunday morning, and, if wind 
and weather do not seriously interfere, there 
will be a vesper service Sunday evening, 
which will gather up the impressions of the 
week into a fitting close. BR. E. M. 
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Camp Hill, Afa. | 


Some eight or nine years ago the students 
of the Camp Hill (Alabama) Industrial In- | 
stitute, for white youth, erected our first 
barn. This barn afforded shelter for our 
first pair of rented mules, for our first cow 
and for our pigs, which were given us by 
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Tuskegee Institute. As our work has en- 
larged, we have been able to secure our own 
mules, a dairy in place of one cow, and a 
fine herd of thirty hogs in place of the tiny 
pair of pigs. Two years ago our boys erected 
a larger barn, and this has been used for our 
cow barn, And the old barn was our horse 
barn. On the 29th of April, at 9 in the even- 
ing, our barn burned, with three beautiful 
mules and one fine horse, together with feed, 
harnesses, ete. The loss on the barn is about 
$500, and on the mules and horse $800. Miss 
Olivia E. P. Stakes of New York, who very 
generously gave us our first pair of mules, 
has sent her check for $250 toward another 
team. Friends here at Camp Hill have 
given $102.50, and a friend from the North 
has given $10, while a generous friend of our 
school, Mrs. John G. Tucker of Opelika, 
Ala., has given $100. The loss is great, and 
particularly so at this time of the year. We 
had nothing left but a pair of young oxen. 
Our students were attending a lecture at the 
chapel, and only one student was in the 
vicinity of the barn. He worked heroically, 
but it was in vain. 

I wish I could tell you how greatly attached 
our boys were to these poor dumb beasts. 
One mule, named ‘‘Slipper,” had his pecul- 
jiarities,—so much so that some of the boys 
called him ugly. But on this night after the 
fire, I heard the boys talking. One said Old 
Slipper was a mean old mule. Stephen 
McKee replied,—he who had fed the mules 
for two years——‘‘No, he wasn’t. He didn’t 
mean anything by jumping fences and being 
hard to keep in the furrow sometimes. He 
was just doing that to try us.” And a boy 
from North Carolina writes how he used to 
play with our Jobn when he was homesick. 

Readers of the Regisier have been kind to 
respond to my appeals, and, if they will now 
help us, we shall be grateful. Remit to Dr. 
W. Theodore Langley, Treasurer, or to my- 
self. LYMAN Warp, Princztpal. 


At Barnstable, Mass. 


Services were held on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 2, by the Unitarian Congregational 
Church and Society of Barnstable in dedi- 
cation of a new meeting-house which replaces 
the one destroyed by fire, in the winter of 
1905. The following ministers conducted 
the service: Rev. Samuel Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
Rey. John Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Rey. 
George W. Kent of Providence, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Baltimore. Rey. Milton R. 
Kerr of Sandwich, Rev. Frederic Preston of 
Brewster, Rev. William C. Adams of Barn- 
stable, three Gergymen from the neighbor- 
ing villages, assisted. The services were: 
organ voluntary, prayer of invocation, 
hymns, reading of the Scriptures, dedication 
sermon, service of dedication, in which min- 
ister and congregation joined, dedication 
prayer, and hymnal, sung by choir and con- 
gregation, the last of which was an original 
hymn sung at the dedication of the old 
church, Dec. 28, 1836. An historical address 
written by Rev. Frederic Hinckley of Phila- 
delphia, in absence of Mr. Hinckley was read 
by a layman of the church. This was fol- 


lowed by delivery of the church keys from 


the chairman of the building committee|in the reign of Charl 


te the chairman of the Church Committee. | Scituate in 1634, and five years after with a 
wo hours service held the close and un- | few followers removed to Barnstable, wh , 


Our National Societies. 
With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York Ci 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin ané 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


Founded in 1825. & 

The chief missionary organization of the . 2 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, est 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in _ 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. i 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. 
E. St. John. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Founded in 1827. ; 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, ca 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. ¢ 
President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. aa 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMu die. 


Unitarian churches .for missionary and denominational! 
work. 

Address correspondence to the 
Everett. d 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. on 


Young People’s Religious Union. _ 
Organized in 1896. ; 
Promotes the organization of the young people of th 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. 

McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886, ; 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 

churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- — 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, ; 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to gi 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. ¥ 
Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary, j a 
Address correspondence to the Publicaiion Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins, i 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Stearns. : 


Clerk, Miss Flores 
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wearied attention of the large audience, 
the important feature being the dedication — 
sermon, given by Dr. Eliot from Isaiah xxx. _ 
20,—‘* This is the way, walk ye in it.’ Itis © 
impossible in this small space to give even — 
an outline of it, but it isneedlessto say it was 
delivered with his characteristic elegance of - 
diction and dignity of manner and style. In 
reviewing the changes of belief that have — 
taken place in the centuries since the ex- 
istence of the church, he specially emphasized — 
the continuity of thought which has fol-— 
lowed the transitions of time, and which — 
found its fullest expression not so much in — 
faith in Jesus as in the faith of Jesus. As 
the church at Barnstable has an unusual — 
historic interest, it may not be amiss to add _ 
that its history is coincident with the settle-— 
ment of the town in 1639. Its first minister, _ 
Rev. John Lothrop, was exiled from England - 
during the persecution by Archbishop Laud, 
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of which is preserved), the first church 
. nant was made and the first communion 
held in this part of the Old Colony. The 
first edifice upon the spot, where the present 
church now stands, was built in 1718. Its 
"position is upon one of the high hills of the 
town, overlooking the sea. A part of its 
base stands within the old village burying- 
ground, on whose green hillside the dear old 
fathers and mothers of the hamlet sleep. 
Therefore, the ground itself is hallowed 
with the most tender associations. Within 
its sacred walls generations of men and 
women have consecrated their lives and 
those of their children at its altar. and to its 
holy service. Young men and maidens 
have pledged their marriage vows at its 
shrine, and the gray-haired sires have been 
brought for the last tribute of affection and 
respect the living can pay to the dead. The 
loss of the old church by fire and the building 
of the new are events of no ordinary interest 
in the record of the life of the society; but, 
in spite of discouragements and the uni- 
versal decadence of the old New England 
town, there still is left the faith and hope 
which is the best prophecy of future good, 
and we read between the lines the old, oid 
lesson, that no evil is unmixed with good. 
E. M. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


Scientific Warfare against Alcohol in 
Germany and Switzerland. 


One of the most encouraging features in the 
present-day struggle against the use of 
alcohol as a beverage is the able, determined, 
and relentless war which is being waged 
against it in Germany and Switzerland by 
eminent university professors and medical 
men. Without personal bias or sentimental- 
ity these teachers deal with the question in 
a scientific spirit. Their opposition to 
alcoholism is based on a thorough knowledge 
of its baleful effects on the physical and 
mental life of man. ‘Their facts and argu- 
ments have begun to influence powerfully 
the intelligent mind of Germany. Emperor 
William II. has recently earnestly protested 
against the danger in alcohol for the Ger- 
man people. There is a movement against 
it in the army and navy, and a still more 
noticeable one in university circles. A re- 
cently appointed professor in philosophy 
at one of the great German universities told 
the writer that, when he attended a social 
meeting of his classes, he was surprised to 
find 60 per cent. of the students abstained 
from liquor, and 40 per cent. from tobacco. 

As one illustration of this attitude of scien- 
tific men, the fact may be stated that a scien- 
tific course of study in Alcoholism was re- 
cently given at the University of Berlin. 
The topics discussed were: Concessions to 
Sell Liquor, Treatment of Inebriates, Art 
Education and Drinking Habits, Alcohol 
and the Nutrition of the People, the Capi- 
talinvested in Alcohol, Alcohol in the Tropics, 
the Modern Movement against Alcohol in 
the Light of History, the Substitution of 
Sport for Alcohol, Alcohol and Responsibility, 
Various Kinds of Alcoholic Poisoning, 
Psychology of Alcohol, School and Home in 
War against Alcohol, etc. The leader in 
this work is Dr. Wymann of Berlin: the 
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speakers were eminent scientists, physicians, 
university professors, heads of reformatory 
institutions, and one ortwoclergymen. ‘The 
course was interspersed with visits to 
asylums, hospitals, working-men’s halls, 
and other meliatory institutions. The lect- 
ures of three previous courses have been 
printed in the series dus Natur- und Geistes- 
leben (3 vols. at 25 cents each). 

There has been, since 1898, an organized 
abstinence movement among the German 
students; but it does not seem to have made 
much progress. Dr. R. Hercord, secretary 
of the Swiss Abstinence Society, writes us 
that in February of this year the German 
Student Abstinent Association numbered 
only 205 regular and 155 graduate members, 
grouped in seventeen local societies. In 
Switzerland the movement is more vigorous. 
It was begun in 1890 by seven young men, 
members of the Gymnasium, or High School, 
of St. Gall, who formed the abstinence so- 
ciety ‘‘Helvetia.” It soon spread to the 
higher institutions of learning. In 1893 
the Universities of Basle, Ziirich, Freiburg, 
Lausanne, Bern, and Geneva formed student 
associations. In 1896 an international meet- 
ing was held at Basle, at which student 
delegates were present from Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and France. 

In 1898 the association was baptized 
“Swiss Academic Abstinence Society Lib- 
ertas.” The Catholic section, Freiburg, has, 
however, since withdrawn from the Central 
Association. The number of active members 
is still small, about 250. When the members 
graduate from college, they are transferred 
to the reserve, which counts 220 additional 
members, where are also about 200 con- 
tributing members. An annual festival 
is held, and it is well attended. 

The High School societies “Helvetia” 
ate particularly important because their 

members furnish, on their entrance into 
the universities, the material for the student 
temperance fraternities. 

That these student societies were called 
into being largely through the testimony of 
their academic teachers to the danger and 
folly of the use of alcohol there can be no 
question. Such names as Dr. G. Bunge, 
the eminent professor of physiology at Basle, 
Dr. D. Forel, professor of psychiatry at Ziirich 
and head of the Cantonal Insane Asylum, 
Dr. R. Deume of Bern, Prof. Gaule of Ziirich, 
oecur to us at once in this connection. 

It was to the missionary endeavors of 
Swiss abstinent students chiefly that in 1897 
the Libertas Verein was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, in 1898 the Academic 
Abstinent Society at the University of 
Munich, andin 1899 that of Berlin University. 
These three societies in 1899 formed a United 
German Association, to which belong at 
present also sections in Kiel, Jena, Marburg, 
Tiibingen, Stuttgart, and Vienna. 

A monthly journal, the Correspondenz- 
blatt for student abstainers, was founded in 
1896. It has since been made the common 
organ of the German-speaking High School 
and University Temperance Societies. Sev- 
eral numbers lie before the writer. They are 
handsomely printed, lively and well-edited. 
The annual cost is fifty cents. An active 
society life is disclosed by this journal. In 
Zitrich especially lectures and discussions 
of a scientific and philosophical character 
alternate with social and recreative meet- 
ings. To-develop a new and better type of 
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student life,and to make the student world 
feel a deeper responsibility toward society 
and the nation, these are the aims of the 
“Helvetia” and the “Libertas” of Switzerland. 
Is there no lesson in this for the academic 
circles of the United States? Will they not 
follow the example set for them by their 
European brethren? It is in the hope that 
some such movement may yet spring up in 
our high schools and colleges, to the manifest 
improvement of health and morals and the 
promotion of a social conscience among 
American students, that these facts have 
been collated and are printed in this series 
of papers. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society 


Three Matters. 


The closing number of Every Other Sunday, 
volume 21, bore the date of June 30. It 
contained two illustrations of Mount Vernon, 
the larger one being “Lafayette at Mount 
Vernon.” Throughout the year this pub- 
lication has received a sustained and friendly 
support from our Sunday Schools and homes. 
The opening issue of the new volume will 
appear September 15. Among the articles 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


“Summer Homes in Vermont,” a handsomely 
illustrated new book devoted to the summer resort inter- 
ests of the Green Mountains and Lake Champlain region, 
has just been issued by the Central Vermont Railway 
Company. It contains, besides 150 pages of descriptive 
matter, 100 camera pictures, which show better than words 
can tell the wonderful attractions of Vermont in the sum- 
mer. Senda6-cent stamp to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P.A., 
Central Vermont Railway,360 Washington Street, Boston, 
and get the book by return mail. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
1s care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 4th inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, cee Weees 
and Flora R. Coburn, both of New Ipswich, N.H 


Deaths. 


BAILEY.—At Stamford, Conn., July 6, Florence 
Zephyrine, eldest daughter of Rev. Alvin F. and Minerva 
A. Bailey, in the 39th year of her age. 

CHILD.—At Boston, July 1, Missouri Stockwell, 


widow of Dudley R. Child. 

1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aeeiance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c en 

Children cared forin private families in close relations 
with the cen office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles ef 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, S: nt, 
277 Tremont st” Boston. 
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in series, the past ten months, have been, 
‘“‘Tilac-Gate Farm Stories,” by Grace May 
North; ‘“Some Old German Churches and 
their Legends,” by Margaret Barber Bowen; 
“The Great Teacher’s Words,” by Kate 
Louise Brown; ‘Exposition of Our Faith,” 
by Marion K. Brown. Over 125 different 
contributors have furnished prose and poetry 
in these 22 numbers. I find I have been 
editor of Every Other Sunday fifteen years, 
and in that time many curious epistles have 
been received, the lot of every editor, But 
the most comical reached me a few days ago, 
and was in substance much to this effect :— 


Dear Sir,—Is there an opening at Sara- 
toga or Richfield Springs this summer as 
fashion or society correspondent? I think 
I can give you satisfaction, as I have cor- 
responded for some of our best papers and 
magazines. I could mention favorably such 
houses or firms as advertise with you, pos- 
sibly I could influence some advertising. 
What do you pay? ete. A. B,C. 


This gentle inquiry was addressed to the 
“Resort Editor’ of Every Other Sunday. 

Among our valued contributors is Miss 
Susie M. Best of Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
original verse by her comes to me on a taste- 
fully ornamented post-card: 


“The day has dawned, Lord let me do 
My simple duty and be true; 
Let me look back, at set of sun, 
On time well spent and work well done.” 


Mention has been made here, already, of 
the expected new lessons, ‘Children of the 
Bible,” by Miss Poor. The printer is now 
at work on them, and the engraver is pre- 
paring the pictures. This publication will 
meet the needs of the kindergarten and 
primary; the twenty lessons containing 
directions, music, stories, and material for 
the teacher will come out in book form; the 
pictures for the children will be separate, in 
envelope; an album specially planned for 
this course is a part of the material. 

An invitation from the Taunton, Mass., 
Society, to hold our autumn meeting there, 
has been accepted by the Sunday-School 
Society. ‘The date of the gathering falls 
on the end of October, the exact day has 
not been settled. Many will remember the 
large, inspiring autumn meetings, formerly 
a noted feature of our Society’s work. Hos- 
pitality abounded, and good fellowship gave 
wise words double force. For two years 
the rallying place has been in the Middle West 
and New York State: now comes a return, 
for this year, to New England. I can well 
expect a goodly array of Sunday-School 
workers, Epwarp A, Horton: 


Young People’s Religious 
Chnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Gracg R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports and notices should be sent to 
her. During July the office will be open Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays from 9 to x and from 2 to 5.J 


The following is the list of committees 
appointed for 1907-08. Any one wishing 
information concerning any one of these 
should consult the chairman. 

Finance Committee: chairman, Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher, 44 Norwood Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Mr. Palfrey Perkins, 
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Salem; Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, Boston; 
Miss Elizabeth Loring, Boston; Miss Mallie 
J. Floyd, Dorchester. 


Policy Committee: chairman, Mr. Percy |. 


A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; 
Rey. Albert R. Vail, Champaign, Ill.; Miss 
Edith Melvin, Concord, Mass.; Miss Amy 
E. Taylor, Lexington, Mass. 

Speaking Committee: chairman, Miss 
Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Boston; Mr. 
Waldo S. Green, Watertown; Mr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Salem. 

Publication Committee: chairman, Mr. 
Paul S, Phalen, 21 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mr. A. Albert Wahlberg, Dorchester 
Centre; Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton; 
Miss Amy E. Taylor, Lexington. 

Calendar Committee: chairman, Miss 
Josephine A. Bruorton, Bedford, Mass.; 
Miss Edith F. Knowles, East Boston; Mr. 
William R. Greeley, Lexington; Mr. Carleton 
Ames Wheeler, Peterboro, N.H. 

Nominating Committee: chairman, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens, 32 Rockview Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Margaret Nichols, 
Danvers; Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Brockton; 
Mr. Palfrey Perkins, Salem. 

Auditing Committee: chairman, Mr. 
Clarence Humphreys, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. John B. Proudfoot, 
Newton, Centre. 

Fair Committee: honorary president, Mrs. 
W. Scott Fitz, 75 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.; chairman, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 56 
Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Miss Mary G. Stone, 29 Woolson 
Street, Mattapan, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. O. 
Arthur McMurdie, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Emily I. Hargrave, Chelsea; 
Miss Bertha Langmaid, Boston; Miss Grace 
Torr, Peabody. 

Eastern Massachusetts: chairman, Mr. 
Palfrey Perkins, 42 Divinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mr. Joseph H. Harwood, 
Littleton; Mr. Paul S. Phalen, Fairhaven; 
Miss Amy E. Taylor, Lexington. 

Western Massachusetts: chairman, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, 14 Stoddard Avenue, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Rev. Alfred Free, Florence; 
Mr. George B. Spurr, Winchester; Mr. A. 
‘Albert Wahlberg, Dorchester Centre; Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester. 

New England (except Massachusetts): 
chairman, Mr. Waldo S$. Green, Watertown, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles J. Staples, Burlington, 
Vt.; Rev. Arthur B, Whitney, Saco, Me.; 
Rev. Dudley R. Child, Charlestown, N.H.; 
Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 

Middle and Southern States: chairman, 
Rev, Edgar S. Wiers, 105 Orange Road, 
Montclair, N.J.; Miss Isabelle F, Walter, 
Charleston, S.C.; Mr. Walter P. Eaton, 
New York, N.Y.; Mr. Harvey C. Merrill, 
Meadville, Pa.; Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, 
Rutherford, N.J.; Mr. Carleton Ames 
Wheeler, Peterboro, N.H. 

Western States: chairman, Rev. Henry 


W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rev. Albert 


R. Vail, Champaign, Ill.; Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
son, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr, Frederic G, Melcher, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Pacific States: chairman, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Redlands, Cal.; Rev. Sidney B. 
Snow, Palo Alto, Cal.; Rey. John H. Lathrop, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, the Sunday © 
morning service will be conducted, July 14, 
at 11 A.M., by Rey. Robert Collyer of New 
York City. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning ser- 
vice will be conducted, July 14, at 10.30 A.M., 
by James H. Ropes, D.D., of Harvard 
Divinity School. 


Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass,—Third Religious 
Society, Daniel Roy Freeman: The young 
man who began his ministry over this 
church on June 2d has in one month, by 
his devoted work and splendid preaching, 
made the deepest possible impression on his 
people. Having recently come from an- 
other faith, he has already shown the added 
strength he will give to our splendid force of 
young preachers. He recently brought his 
bride to Dorchester, a young lady of rare 
accomplishments. Our Women’s Alliance 
has sent Mr. and Mrs. Freeman to the Isles 
of Shoals summer meetings, paying all their 
expenses and supplying his pulpit during his 
absence,—a most deserving tribute to a 
most worthy young man. 


Norfolk Unitarian Church, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: A gratifying feature of the life 
of this church has been the two confir- 
mation services on June g and 30, at 
which twenty-one young people joined 
the church. The service as conducted by 
the pastor is very simple, but beautiful and 
impressive. The services and the reorgani- 
zation of the Bradlee Union with a full 
working force and a hearty interest, attest 
an earnest and genuine religious spirit in 
the young people of the society that will 
tell for more and better life in the church in 
years to come. A delightful entertainment 
given by the young people on June 28, under 
the direction of Mrs. Edward H. White, the 
organist of the church, displayed much 
varied and clever ability. Mrs. White has 
admirably trained a quartette of the young 
ladies for choir work in the church. The 


> Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 

about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


H wears well—better than any 
§ other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
fA powdered mica which reduces 
f friction. Ask the dealer for 
. Mica Axle Grease. 


were resumed on the 7th inst. 


/ a location that is easily accessible. 
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orfolk Church Alliance is a very efficient 


‘devoted body, to whose untiring labors much 


of the success of the church is due. The 


beautiful spirit of hope and good cheer of 
the pastor has been a constant inspiration 


to the people of the church, both young and 
old. 


~" New Yorx.—The mid-summer services 
They were 
again conducted by Rev. Alfred Willard 
Clark, who, since his visit to New York a 
year ago, has become the regularly installed 
minister of the society in Schenectady, 
In 1906 these services were conducted in 
the Sunday-school Room of the All Souls’ 
Parish House. This year the trustees of 


the Church of the Messiah have opened 


their chapel at Park Avenue and 34th Street, 
Mr. 
Clark will be at the New York City Unitarian 
Headquarters in All Souls’ Parish House, 
104 East 20th Street, each week day from 
ten o’clock till noon, ready to respond to 
any calls of a clerical character that may 
be made upon him. In view of the fact 
that at this season of the year nearly all 
the regular attendants on the services in the 
Unitarian churches in the city are away, 
the number who appeared at the opening 
service on the 7th.was encouraging. It is 
believed that the attendance will be larger 
than that of last season. ‘These services 
are to continue through the months of July 
and August. The regular autumn services 
of the New York City churches are resumed 
about October 1. The summer services 
enjoy the co-operation of all the Greater 
New York churches, this including Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island. 


Personal. 


There are many people in this city, par- 
ticularly the attendants of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Church, who will be pleased 
to learn that Rev. William H. Pierson re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at the recent commencement exercises at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., an honor 
he can well bear with becoming dignity and 
scholarly attainments, Dr. Pierson is now 
one of the oldest clergymen in point of ser- 
vice in this city, and has very many friends 
in social circles.—Somerville Sun, 


The Aim of Harvard. 


Harvard University aims to send forth 
men who will seek the truth passionately 
and further it bravely; who love freedom 
in thought and action, and promote it stead- 
fastly; who are trained for efficiency in their 
callings; and who aspire through that eff- 
ciency to serve well their fellow-men.— 
Charles W, Eliot. 


The Growth of Life. 


Live things grow. Dead things do not. 
A stone remains ever the same, but a plant 
constantly changes and develops. And the 
man who makes boast of the fact that his 
religious conceptions have not undergone 
any change or development is in reality 
making confession of the lack of real religious 
life. Where religion is something real, liv- 
ing, vital, there must necessarily be change 
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of view from time to time. The one who 
camps out in the valley sees ever the same 
scene, but the man who moves onward and 
upward confronts new scenes with each new 
day of progress. There is no gain where 
there is no growth, no profit where there is 
no progress.—Pavragraph Pulpit. 


The Power of Suggestion. 


Probably the most momentous discovery 
in mental science for a century is that of the 
part played by the “subconscious” in our 
experience. Consciousness is the wonderful 
candle of the Lord, that reveals all marvels 
and makes all that we call knowledge. But 
the dominant light of consciousness is not all. 
Around the little flame lie great fruitful 
fields of personality wrapped in darkness. 
And in God’s economy the darkness is as 
necessary as the light. It has been com- 
pared to an iceberg floating on the sea: 
only a relatively small portion rises above 
the water and is visible, but this small seg- 
ment is supported by one much larger which 
remains submerged. Now this  subcon- 
scious self is the portion of our nature that is 
most closely related to the organs and func- 
tions of our physical body. It is this self 
which sees that the commands of the will are 
carried out. It sets in motion all that com- 
plicated machinery in the body involved, 
for example, in moving a limb, of which we 
know nothing or next to nothing. This 
portion of the soul lies deeper than the ordi- 
nary waking consciousness. It is nearer 
the underlying laws of Nature. The fret 
and fume of daily life disturb it not at all. 
[t contains within itself those healing, re- 
cuperative processes that take place in 
silence and darkness, usually in sleep. 
Through hypnotism it has been learned that 
this ‘‘subliminal self,’ to use Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers’s phrase, is not usually affected by the 
ordinary means of receiving knowledge,— 
reading, writing, conversation, etc. It can 
be influenced by suggestion; but to do this 
otherwise than through a hypnotic trance 
it is necessary for one to brood more or less 
over a few simple ideas, to let these sink 
into the mind by silent meditation or fre- 
quent repetition, or by visual impression. 
There they are matured by a process of 
““nconscious incubation,” and create knowl- 
edge, faith, and dynamic energy for use in 
the conscious region. 

Of course: the principle of suggestion is 
available only within certain limits. It is 
not a panacea or cure-all, The extrava- 
gant and pretentious misstatement of the 
suggestive principle lies at the root of many 
of the absurd’ cults that to-day defy the rea- 
son of the world. As a matter of fact, its 
genuine successes have been achieved only in 
the treatment of functional nervous dis- 
orders, of hypochondria, insomnia, dyspepsia, 
neurasthenia, the drug-habit, hysteria, and 
the like. In spite of the assertions of Chris- 
tian Scientists, mind-curists, metaphysical 
healers, esoteric vibrationists, et zd genus 
omne, there is no evidence worthy of the 
name that where an organic change has taken 
place in the body any benefit can come through 
suggestion whether in hypnotic sleep or wak- 
ing state. A cancer, for example, is not 
amenable to suggestive treatment. The 
surgeon’s knife is at present the only fit 
remedy for such a disorder. 
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Within the region, however, of the func- 
tional as distinguished from the organic, it is 
impossible to set any limit to the potency of 
suggestive therapeutics. Mind is the true 
magician. ‘Through contact with a healthy, 
well-poised personality the children of mel- 
ancholy may learn to gain self-control, to 
banish fear, anxiety, and the sensations of 
the passing hour; above all, to exorcise the 
demon of egotism by ideals of goodness and 
unselfishness. - And, as they do so, so thau- 
maturgic is the soul that the nerves which 
a little before were harassed and jarred by 
suffering will experience an unaccustomed 
calm, as though a heavy load had been lifted 
from the heart, and life once more seemed 
worth living.—The Spectator. 


The ‘“baker’s man,” baking his hot- 
cross buus “‘as fast as he can,” raised a 
not unnatural grumble at having to toil 
for long extra hours in a teniperature of 
90 degrees of heat, in order to meet the 
ravenous momentary demands for the 
Good Friday bun. London alone takes 
ten millions. All the medieval customs that 
used to be observed on the day of the Passion 
have gone except this; and it is delightfully 
English to preserve customs of eating—like 
Shrove pancakes, Christmas puddings, and 
hot-cross buns—while allowing less enjoy- 
able observances to die out. ‘The common 
superstition was that a hot-cross bun, 
baked on Good Friday morning before 
church service, would never grow mouldy. 
But who would ever think of giving it the 
chance ?>—Ghristian World. 


Educational 


The Misses Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their Sebool” Fes Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business, Young pa in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr, D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


Daughters of the late 
Mees neue educator, 
Bae: 


Individual 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, ‘The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Maud, can’t you play tennis without all 
that noise?” “Now, how do you suppose 
we are going to play tennis without raising a 
racket ?” 


Floor-walker: “‘Gloves, miss? Yes, you 
will find the kids’ counter on the right!” 
Rising Fifteen (witheringly): ‘‘Really! And 
where, pray, shall I find the ladies’ counter?” 


A pupil in a school near Chatham Square, 
New York City, thus defined the word 
“spine”: ‘A spine is a long, limber bone. 
Your head sets on one end, and you set on 
the other.’’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“Oh, my!” exclaimed the excited woman 
who had mislaid her husband. ‘‘I’m look- 
ing for a small man with one eye.”’ ‘Well, 
ma’am,” replied the polite floor-walker, 
‘Gf he’s a very small man, maybe you’d 
better use both eyes.” 


“My work,’? remarked the bald-headed 
dentist, ‘‘is so painless that my patients often 
fall asleep in the chair while I am operating.” 
“Hum! That’s nothing,’ retorted his rival. 
““My patients nearly all insist on having their 
pictures taken while I am at work, in order to 
catch the expression of delight on their 
faces.” 


In a certain prepatfatory school in Washing- 
ton an instructor one day made the state- 
ment that ‘“‘every year a sheet of water four- 
teen feet thick is raised to the clouds from the 
sea.” ‘‘At what time of the year does that 
occur, professor?” asked a Freshman. “It 
must be a sight worth going a long way to 
see.”’—Harper’s. 


Judge McIntire of Cambridge once asked 
a young offender his name. ‘Fhe man com- 


menced: ‘“‘Sis, sis, sis, sis, sis’— ‘No 
matter about your first name, what is your 
second?” ‘‘St, st, st, st, st’— and the 


culprit struggled till the judge interrupted, 
saying, ‘Officer, what is this man’s name?” 
‘‘Sam Stone, yer honor.” ‘“‘And what is he 
charged with?” ‘And sure, sir,’ replied the 
officer, “‘I should say he was charged with 
sody water.” 


Hannibal Hamlin once won a case, suing 
the city of Bangor for $1,000 for an English- 
man who had stepped in a hole on the side- 
walk and broken his leg. The city appealed 
to the Supreme Court with the same decision. 
After settling the claim, Hamlin sent for his 
client and gave him $1. ‘‘What’s this?” 
asked the Englishman. ‘‘That’s your dam- 
ages after taking out my fee, the cost of 
appeal, and other expenses,”’ ‘The English- 
man looked at the dollar and then at Hamlin. 
“What's the matter with this?” he said. 
“Tsit bad?” 


A prisoner was arraigned before the crim- 
inal court. Present in court room were 
Lawyers Smith, Brown, and Greer. ‘‘ Where 
is your lawyer?” inquired the judge. ‘“‘I 
have none,” responded prisoner. ‘‘Haven’t 
any money.” “Do you want a lawyer?” 
asked the judge. ‘‘Yes, your honor.” 
“There is Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
Greer,’ said the judge, pointing to the 
young attorneys awaiting briefless and 
breathless for something to turn up, ‘“‘and 
Mr. Alexander is out in the corridor,.’’ ‘The 
prisoner eyed the budding attorneys in the 
court-room, and after a critical survey stroked 
his chin and said, ‘‘ Well, I guess I will take 
Mr. Alexander.’’—S#. Paul Pioneer Post. 
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[BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond? Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 


| SILWASHINGTON:SF | 
CORNER: WEST-ST: 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 occccccscccvveccsecees $40,702,691.55 
LPABILITIES Wee SF wands caieec spate 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


ae PIPE & REED 


JEY 


CHURCH 
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BoyLsTonS 
A. 


20 iT. 
ON — MASS. 


BO. 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


_ ‘Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central Ver- 


mont Ry., sent for 6c.stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
pray 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
-- - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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wi RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by _ 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS . 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford : 
Educational. | 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. | & 
nasium, field sports, ete. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. > 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. — 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

Trains men and women for the Present Day 

Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥. O. SOUTHWORTH. ~ 


/ 
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THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. _ Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rey. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
-D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. ¥.- 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Mastery 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Coll ienti 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. polennts 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS JOH 
PRICES. 658 


NH.PRAY & 50 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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